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ON NOVELS AND NOVEL WRITING.* 


Aut that is perfect in this world must be in harmony and proportion. 
The great Architect has pointed this out to us in his glorious struc- 
ture of the universal system; and as we contemplate in wonder, so 
are we taught how, in our limited capacities and humble attempts, 
we may the most nearly arrive at perfection. By the above princi- 
ples must we be guided in all the arts and sciences, and the closer we 
adhere to them, the better we shall succeed. Architecture, sculp- 
ture, music, painting, and, what is analogous to it, painting with 
the pen, or arranging a picture of real life, and indeed every descrip- 
tion of composition, however inferior, are governed by the same 
rules. A novel is a picture, and although it might be tried by com- 
parison with any of the above arts, yet as the eye is generally more 
perfect than the ear, and the art of painting more generally under- 
stood than the other branches, we shall assume that which is requi- 
site to attain perfection in the art of painting, as the standard by 
which we may assay the relative value of the various productions in 
this style of writing, which, for a series of years, have been succes- 
sively offered to the public. 

How few artists are there who can produce a good picture; how 
fewer still who can arrive near to perfection, for perfection (except in 
that which is the immediate work of the divinity) in this world is not 
to be obtained. If then the difficulty is so great in the art of paint- 
ing, we must not be surprised that out of the thousand pictures of 
real life which have been attempted by authors, there are so very 
tew that have succeeded. 

We mention the strong analogy between painting with the pencil 
and with the pen, and we intend to enter more fully into the compa- 
rison, to prove the extreme difficulty of writing a good novel. It 
has been a general supposition that novel writing is an inferior branch 
of literature, whereas, on the contrary, it ranks with the highest, 
being but an extended drama. It is true that any one can sit down 
and attempt a novel, and the Minerva press has deluged the public 
with them, wsque ad nauseam; but these compositions can be no 
more considered as novels, or pictures of real life, than the scratchings 
of a school-girl in her first elements of drawing, or the daubing of 
some self-taught village sign-painter, can be offered as specimens of 
the pictorial art. Nothing is more easy than to write a bad novel, or 
to paint a bad picture; nothing more difficult than, in the attempt at 
either, to arrive at any thing like perfection. 

We have stated the analogy between the picture and the novl, 
and we shall now follow up the comparison. In a picture, we must 
have proportion or correct drawing, so must we in a novel. In both 
arts, this can only be obtained by a close copy from nature. In a 
picture we must have imagination combined with taste for the correct 
and easy grouping of the figures, so that it may tell its own tale; s0 
must we in a novel in which it becomes even more indispensable. 

* To be continued. 
1832.—voL. v.—No. XIX. R 
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234 Novels and Novel Writing. 


In a picture we require correct colouring and harmony of tint, that 
each part may please and yet preserve its exact place; so must we in 
a novel. A hero or a heroine may become too prominent by being 
drawn too perfect: the glare occasioned by too great purity of cha- 
racter must be subdued by some of the imperfections of human pna- 
ture. There is no such thing as a pure white in nature, nor was 
there ever such a being as Thaddeus of Warsaw. The accessories 
may also not preserve their proper distance in the picture by being 
made too active, that is, too prominent. 

Light and shade must in each be judiciously thrown in. A novel 
composed entirely of virtuous people would be ridiculous, entirely 
of bad characters revolting. In neither instance must nature be 
copied so closely as to disgust—a_ too faithful adherence to nature 
will too often blemish a picture otherwise good, and prevent its sale; 
so will it in a novel—disagreeable realities will offend, and there is no 
ground, and therefore no excuse, for their insertion. 

As contrast is necessary in a picture, so is it in a novel; but the 
contrast must be in harmony, or it will not be true. To conclude, 
what is termed “ keeping,” must be as rigidly adhered to in the one 
composition as in the other. 

But these rules apply more generally to literature than may be 
imagined. In tragedy, comedy, and in the epic poem, they must be 
equally adhered to. We might, indeed, without much stretch of 
fancy, draw the parallel between the best pictures and the best 
novels. Compare the historical paintings of the first masters with the 
works of Walter Scott—a few romances with the efforts of Salvator 
Rosa; sea novels with W. Vandervelt and other marine painters; 
sketches from high life with Watteau and Lairesse ; those in the 
humble grades with Teniers down to Hemskerk ;—although we must 
acknowledge that in most instances we should be forced to identify 
the authors with the more moderate pretensions of the school of 
painting than with the superior works of the founder. Having thus 
assumed a standard of estimated perfection, to the ordeal of which 
all novels may be submitted, and by which they must be criticized, as 
to their approach to perfection, we shall commence our critique with 
those which have been for the longest period before the public—a 
certain proof of their merit. The two most remarkable novels in 
existence are those of Le Sage and Cervantes. Without detracting 
one iota from the peculiar merits of Don Quixote, we consider that, 
as a picture of real life, Gil Blas must have the preference. We shall 
therefore examine this work first, and ascertain whether it can stand 
the test of that comparison, and undergo the ordeal of those princr 
ples which we have laid down as essentially requisite to the compos 
tion of a good novel as well as of a good picture. 
MW e must have proportion or correct drawing. In this qualification 
Gil Blas is perfect. His character never rises or falls out of It 
place in the picture. Easy of disposition, a want of courage, moral 
and personal, yet possessing both in a certain degree latent, as a 
pears when it is called into action, when in the cave of the robbers 
—a_ code of morals not very rigid, yet at the same time not a 
dicted to vice—honest when not tempted to be otherwise, and at 
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the same time not easily tempted—a creature of circumstances—a 
mixture of ingratitude and gratitude—he is as perfect a specimen of 
erring and human nature as could have been portrayed. 

We must have imagination combined with taste. In this point, 
also, the author of Gil Blas must be acknowledged to have succeeded. 
His adventures are full of interest, and in no one instance improbable. 
Every incident occurs naturally and without effort, being, as it were, 
the sequence of the former. 

We must have correct colouring and harmony of tint, so that each 
part may please and yet preserve its proper place in the picture. 

In this rule also Gil Blas comes off triumphant. As the hero, Gil 
Blas is always prominent; whether in the company of robbers, of 
rogues, or at court with people of the highest rank, Gil Blas is still 
the hero, and yet in his place. Every other character is but acces- 
sory to him and his adventures ; and in no instance do they protrude 
more upon the canvas than they ought. We may here observe, that 
what are termed happy touches in a picture are peculiarly observable 
in this novel. ‘Take, for instance, the Archbishop of Grenada and 
Doctor Sangrado, both of which characters have grown into proverbs. 

Light and shade must in each be judiciously thrown in. 

There is no strong effect of light and shade in Gil Blas—but this 
is no defect in the picture. There is scarcely one character through- 
out the book which is not below par in morality ; but the standard of 
Gil Blas’ character is not very high, and to preserve the * keeping,” 
it was very judicious that no prominent virtue should appear. 

In neither instance must nature be copied so closely as to disgust. 

Here again the novel of Gil Blas will stand the test. At the time 
that he was in the dissolute company of the actresses, much may be 
supposed of which the detail could not be permitted. Yet nothing 
offensive to decency is painted, although every thing may be in- 
ferred, 

The contrast in Gil Blas is not strong, but although the picture is 
somewhat subdued, it is, as we have before observed, in perfect 
“ keeping.” 

It is a faithful copy from real life, and in perfect harmony. It is 
the only novel of which we can assert so much. Others may have 
insome points more merit, but at the same time, they have more 
imperfections. On the whole, we must decide that Gil Blas is the 
best novel extant. 

The next work to which we shall refer is Don Quixote. It is 
hardly correct to term it a novel, and yet it cannot well be classed 
under any other head. The very circumstance of the mental aliena- 
tion of the hero, on one point only, although a proof of the author's 
knowledge of human nature, throws it out of the general pale of a 
picture of real life. Yet although the aberration of the hero's mind 
renders the work an aberration from the usual properties of a novel, 
as & composition it may be fairly brought to the same ordeal as 
others ; and it will appear that there is more art in this work than 
may strike the reader, until it has undergone the analysis. In cor- 
recthess of drawing, it is a master-piece. In imagination it is most 
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fertile, and it is in perfect harmony of colouring; but its chief and 
peculiar merit is in the harmony of the contrast. 

There are two principal figures in this picture, Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. All the accessories are thrown into the back ground 
by their extreme prominenc} t of c¢ 
beauty of this painting is the mutual relief afforded by the contrast 
of the two characters. The sententious and acute arguments of Dop 
Quixote, even his masterly directions to Sancho when about to as. 
sume the government of the island of Barrataria, would severely try 
the patience of the reader, if it were not that in every instance they 
are followed up by the humour and simplicity of the squire, like 
the scene on the stage, which is darkened to produce the more effect 
when the blaze of light is to succeed. The seriousness of the master 
gives double effect to the humour of the man. Don Quixote with. 
out Sancho would have been a failure, and Sancho without Don 
Quixote would never have become so universal a favourite. The 
change of colour apparent in Don Quixote when viewed in the light 
of his hallucination, is directly communicated in. due proportion to 
Sancho. When the master becomes mad, the squire becomes more 
reasonable and less simple; and thus in whatever light the two cha- 
racters are viewed, they always bear the same relation towards each 
other, reflecting those colours of contrast which are harmonious, and 
still retaining their prominency in the picture. 

It is very difficult to decide to which of these two works the pre- 
ference should be given. They are both perfect in their kind: in 
Don Quixote we have a greater display of art, but in Gil Blas we 
have a truer copy of nature.* 

F. M. 

* We must apologize for this article being so short. If we reviewed without 


reading, as some others do, it would have been easy to have increased its pages ; 
but the works of Defoe are numerous, and require much consideration, 


y and height of colouring. The chief 
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SCRAPS FROM THE DIARY OF A TRAVELLER.* 


























st Venice, 1819. 
an 
\S- Tuy brave, thy glorious, pass'd away ! 
ry Thy beautiful, too—where are they ? 
ey Such forms, such faces as once shone, 
ke Models of grace, in TITIAN’s eye,— 
‘ct Where are they now? While flowers live on 
rer In ruin’d places, why, O why, 
th. Must Beauty thus with Glory die ? 
on ; 
he ' 
ght | That maid, whose lips would still have moved, 
to Could Art have breathed a spirit through them ; 
ore Whose charms her Titian must have loved 
ha- More deeply every time he drew them ; 
ach So oft beneath his touch they pass'd, 
and | Each semblance lovelier than the last,— 
Wearing each shape that Fancy’s range 
re- Offers to Love, yet still the one 
in Fair idol, seen through every change, 
we Like facets of some orient stone,— 
In each the same bright image shown ! 
I. 
thout ' 
oes: Sometimes a Venus, unarrayed 


But in her beauty,}---sometimes deck'd 
With gems and broidery, as a maid 
Monarchs would bow to with respect :{ 
Now gay and proud, as one who deems, 
As well she might, the world her own ; 
Now with a look, whose shaded beams 
Tell of some cloud that love has thrown,§ 
Which can be chaced by love alone : 
At times too, taught, through Fancy’s veil, 
In double, twin-like form to shine, 
Hinting some old and mystic tale 
Of Love Profane and Love Divine,|| 


> 


Continued from page 135, 
in the Tribune, at Florence. 
In the Palazzo Pitti. 
‘The portrait of Titian’s mistress, in the Sciarra collection at tome, where the 
look of mournful reproach, in her full shadowy eyes, as if she had been unjustly 
BS accused of something wrong, is expressed with admirable skill. 

| lhe fine picture in the Palazzo Borghese, called, (it is not easy to Bay W hv, ) 
“Sacred and Profane Love,’ in which the two figures, sitting on the edge of the 
fountain, are evidently portraits of the same person. 
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IZ Scraps from the Diary of a Traveller. 


Akin in features, but, in heart, 
As wide as heaven and earth apart. t 
Or else, (by quaint device to prove 
The frailty of all earthly love ) 
Holding a globe of glass, as thin 

As th’ ocean-bubble, in her hand,--- 
With a young Love, prison‘d therein, 

Whose wings seem longing to expand,--- 
And telling by her anxious eyes, 
That, when that frail thing breaks, he flies '* 


And thou, too, rich, magnificent 

Pau of Verona!—where are they, 
Those oriental forms, which lent 

Thy canvas such a sun-bright ray ?+ 
Noble and gorgeous dames, whose dress 
Seems part of their own loveliness ; 
Like the sun’s drapery which, at eve, 
The floating clouds around him weave 
Of light they from himself receive! 
Where is there now the living face 

Like those that, in thy nuptial throng, { 
By their superb, voluptuous grace, 
Make us forget the time, the place, 

The holy guests they smile among,— 
Till, in that feast of heaven-sent wine, 
We see no miracles but thine. 





[f eer, except in Painting’s dream, 

There bloom’d such beauty here, ‘tis gone,— 
Gone, like the face that in the stream 

Of Ocean tor an instant shone, 
When Venus at that mirror gave 
A last look, ere she left the wave. 
And though, among the crowded ways, 1 
We oft are startled by the blaze q 
Of eyes that pass, with fitful light, 
Like tire-tlies on the wing at night,§ 
“Tis not the spell of beauty, such 
As can man’s inward spirit touch ; 


‘ 


This fanciful allegory is the subject of a picture by Titian, which was 1 the 
possession (in the year 1819) of the Marquis Cambian, at Turin. 

t As Paul Veronese gave but little into the beau idéal, his women may be Ff 
sarded as pretty close imitations of the living models which Venice afforded in bis 
tine, . 

: j he hint riage oft Cana. 

> wert 8 ts (as Arthur Young truly and feelingly says) one now and thea 
meets with terrible eves in Italy.” 4 i " 
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Scraps from the Diary of a Traveller. 


Ev'n in its shape most pure and fair, 
"Tis Beauty, with but half her zone,— 
All that can warm the Sense is there, 
But the Soul’s deeper charm is flown :— 
‘Tis RAPHAEL’s Fornarina,---warm, 
Luxuriant, arch, but unrefined ; 
A flower, round which the noontide swarm 
Of young Desires may buz and wind, 
But where true Love no treasure meets, 
Worth hoarding in his hive of sweets. 


Ah no,---for this, and for the hue 
Upon the rounded cheek, which tells 
How fresh, within the heart, this dew 
Of Love's unrifled sweetness dwells, 
We must go back to our own Isles, 
Where Modesty, which here but gives 
A rare and transient grace to smiles, 
In the heart’s centre ever lives ; 
And thence, as from her throne diffuses 
O’er thoughts and looks so bland a reign, 
That not a thought or feeling loses 
Its freshness in that gentle chain. 


Rome 


If eer you've seen an artist sketching 
The purlieus of this ancient city, 
I need not tell you how much stretching 
There is of truth, to make things pretty ;— 
Ilow trees are brought, perforce, together, 
Where never tree was known to grow ; 
And founts condemned to trickle, whether 
‘There’s water for said founts, or no ;— 
How ev'n the wonder of the Thane 
In sketching all its wonder loses, 
As woods will come to Dunsinane, 
Or any where the sketcher chooses. 


For instance, if an artist see,— 

As at romantic T1vo_t,--- 

A water-fall and ancient Shrine, 
Beautiful both, but not so plac'd 

As that his pencil can combine 
Their features in one Whole with taste,--- 

What does he do? why, without scruple, 

He whips the Temple up,---as supple 
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As were those angels who (no doubt) 
Carried the Virgin's House* about,--- 
And lands it plump upon the brink 
Of the cascade, or wheresoever 
It suits his plaguy taste to think 
‘Twill look most picturesque and clever! 


In short, there’s no end to the treacheries 
Of man or maid who once a sketcher is. 
The livelier, too, their fancies are, 

The more they ‘ll falsify each spot ; 
As any dolt can give what's there, 

But men of genius give what's not. 


Then come your travellers, false as they,--- 

All Piranesis, in their way ; 

Eking out bits of truth with fallacies, 

And turning pig-styes into palaces. 

But, worst of all, that wordy tribe, 

Who sit down, hang them, to deseribe ; 

Who, if they can but make things fine, 
Have consciences, by no means tender 

[n sinking all that will not shine, 


All vulgar facts, that spoil their splendour :--- 


As Irish country-squires, they say, 
Whene'er the Vice-roy travels nigh, 
Compound with beggars, on the way, 
l'o be lock'd up, till he goes by ; 
And so send back his Lordship marvelling, 


That Ireland should be deem’d so starveling. 


This cant, for instance,---how profuse ‘tis 
Over the classic page of E e! 
Veiling the truth in such fine phrase, 
That we for poetry might take it, 
Were it not dull as prose, and praise, 
And endless elegance can make it. 





* The Santa Casa. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


We resume our subject. In this paper it is our intention to prove— 

ist. That we have always been inferior in the science of Naval 
Architecture to the French and Spaniards, and latterly to the Ame- 
ricans. 

Ynd. That our ship-builders and navy board did not pay that atten- 
tion to the lessons which we received from our enemies, and seldom 
copied from the superior models captured from the enemy. 

3rd. That although other nations were always in advance of us in 
this science, that latterly our ship-builders have retrograded, instead 
of having advanced in their construction of ships of war. 

We now submit a list of the surveyors of the navy, from the year 
1688 up to the present day. 

Surveyors or tHe Navy From 1688. 


1668. Sir John Tippotts. | 1785. Edward Hunt. 2. tly 
1692. Edward Drummer. John Henslow, §° ays 
1699, Daniel Furzer. 1793. John Henslow. 

1706. William Lee. Sir W. Rule. 

1715. Jacob Ackworth. | 1806. Sir W. Rule. 

1749. Joseph Allin. | Henry Peake. 


1813. Robert Seppings, vice Rule. 
1814, Joseph Tucker. 
1819, Henry Peake, 


1755. Thomas Slade. Q 
William Bateley. § 


Jointly. | 
1765. Sir T. Slade. Q 


John Williams. q Jointly. Joseph Tucker, 7 Jointly. 
1771. Sir John Williams. R, Seppings. 4 
1778. Sir John Williams. 2 ee | 

Edward Hunt. 4° 7 


Those who stand at the head of the list, are of too ancient a date 
to require any comment. They, and their merits, and their demerits, 
are at too great a distance to admit of analysis. We will therefore 
pass them over, and commence with Sir Thomas Slade, who, con- 
sidering the time in which he presided, was without doubt the best 
surveyor of the navy that appears on the list. He built the Victory 
from his own lines, and many other ships, which have been favourite 
models. Although it may not be so interesting to the general as 
to the nautical reader, we will now submit what may be termed 
the genealogy of many of our ships in the service. This is 
necessary, that we may hereafter comment upon the parent ships, and 
those which were at the same time in existence, and belonging to the 
service. 

Loxpon, 98, built by Sir T. Slade in 1766, 
copied in the Impregnable, 1786, taken in 1799, 
Prince, 1788. 
Windsor Castle, 1790. 


Counacgaux, 74, (French,) taken in 1761, and lost in 1796, 
copied in the Carnatic, in 1785, 


Colossus 1787, lost in 1798, . 
Leviathan 1790—copied in the Bombay, in 1807, 
Minotaur 1793. Aboukir, 1807. 
Blake. 


St. Domingo. 
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242 Naval Architecture. 


InvinciBie, 74, (French. ) 
copied in Valiant in 1759. 
Triumph 1764—copied in Ajax, 1798. 2 
Kent, 1798. ca 


Canapa, 74, built by William Bateley in 1765, a 
copied in Majestic, in 1785. 4 

Captain, 1787, 4 

Orion, 1787. g 


Banecevr, 98, built by Sir T. Slade in 1768. - 
copied in the Prince George, in snag 4s 

Princess Roy: al, 773. 

Formidable, ; 777. 


= 

\ 

Mownancn, 74, built by Sir. T. Slade in 1765. . 
copied i in Robust, 1765. & 

Magnificent, 1766. 

Invincible, 1765. M 

Marlborough, 1767, 


Orv Curtoven, 74, built by J. Holland in 1747, 
copied ‘by Sir T. Slade in 

Thunderer, 1785—copied in Venerable, 1784, ae 

Tremendous, 1784 Ramillies, 1785. 

Minden, built at Bombay, Victorious, 1785. 

Terrible, 1785. 

Theseus, 1786. S 

(Taken in 1801) Hannibal, 1786, 


AnnoGant, 74, built by Sir T. Slade in 1761. 
copied in the Defence, in 1763. q 
Edyar, 1779. 
Goliath, 1781. 
Audacious, 1785. 
Zealous, 1785. 
Bellerophon, 1786, 
Saturn, 1786, 
klephant, 1786. 
Excellent, 1787. 
Vanguard, 1787. 
Erizanern, 74, built by Sir T. Slade in 1769. 
copied in the Resolution, in 1770. 
Cumberland, 1774. 
Berwick, 1775 (taken.) 
Bombay Castle, 1782 (lost in 1796.) 
Defiance, 1783. 
Powerful, 1783. 
V ictorious—copied in Swiftsure, 1787, (taken in 1801, retaken as Irre- 
sistible in 1805.) 
Dune, 08, built by Sir John Williams in 1777 
copied in the Atlas, in 1782, 
St.George, 1785. 
Glory, 1788, 
Fame, 74, built by Sir John Henslow. 
copied in Albion in 180%, 
Illustrious, 1805. 
Hero, 1803—copied in Hannibal, 
Royal Oak. 
Sultan, 1807. 
Marlborough, 1807. 
York, 1807. 
Imrereux, 78, (French-Amerique,) taken in 1794, 
copied in Northumberland, in 1798. 
Renown, 1798. 
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Naval Architecture. 


Rarvwse, 74, built by Sir William Rule in 1805, 
copied in the Magnificent, in 1806. 

Valiant, 1807. 

Elizabeth, 1807. 

Cumberland, 1807. 

By a reference to this list, it will be observed, that it contains nine 
seventy-four gun ships, from which nine vessels, sixty others have been 
copied. We will now show the extreme length, and breadth, and 
tonnage of these models, of which six were English built, and three 
were captured from the French. Even in this list it will appear that 
the breadth of beam in the French ships was much greater in propor- 
tion than in the English ; and it is well known, that in every respect 
they were finer models, and possessing superior qualities. 

Ships. Length of gun-deck. Extreme breadth. Tonnage. 

feet. inch. feet. inch, tons, 
Coe ccacccccee TOO @ ccsccsse BH Diicscrccicn 48 
NS Te 168 a eerereee 46 10 eececceoe 1012 
Culloden eee eeeeee 170 0 ereeeees 46 10 eee eeee 1639 
Arrogant .coccccce 168 3 ccccccce 4 4 ccccccce 1604 
Elizabeth *_e* eeeeee 168 6 eeeneeeeee 16 11 *e eeveeee 1617 
ea 175 0 eseeeeeee 47 % “eee eeee 1727 


FRENCH, 


- 


Courageaux .cccoe 172 3 ceccseee 4 1 cecccece 1721 
Invincible eee eeee 171 S eee eeee 19 4 ee eeeee 1799 
Impeteux eeeeneeee 182 0) eeeeeeee 48 8 ese eereeee 1884 


But it is not upon such a trifling advantage as the above that we 
shall rest the truth of our assertions. By referring to the list of the 
navy in L807, two years after the battle of Trafalgar, and making our 
extracts, we shall prove to a much more satisfactory extent, how 
much superior the captured French vessels were to our own. In this 
list we shall insert all line of battle ships on two decks, whose bur- 
then exceeded 1,800 tons. 


CAPTURED VESSELS. 
Extreme length. Extreme breadth. Tonnage. 

1 Tonnant ....ccccee 194 2 coscccee DL Th coccecee 2281 
2 Malta ...cccccccce 194 4 aeccevee DL Fh cocceeee 2265 
Canopus .ecccecece 193 10 aoccccee DI Gh coccceee 2297 
Branve.cccccccccce 194 GC coccccee DL Db ecccccee 2249 
St. Pareil ...ccee0 193 DO coccccce DL G cove -coe 2242 
Gibraltar ......0000 178 103 wcccceee DS BZ wecceeee 2185 
Duquesne .....e000 183 6 ceccccee 49 7 ceccccce 2151 
BS FUMED cccccccesescs 103 64 ccccccce DD 6D csccccoe SO 
9 Rafael .ccccccccce 188 6 ceccccce SH 10 cecccece SID 
10 Spartiate .cccccccce 188 FF ceccccce 49 Sh coeeee «» 1949 
1h BR ccccecacs IO Dh ccsccsce @D FE sscccens 0 
12 Marengo .....ceee0 183 Of coccceee 49 Of eoeeeeee 1930 
13 Geneveux ...cccces 1835 G6 cccceeee 49 2 coveccee 1926 
14 PRES « ecnaecaese 182 BS covoccce O} seveceee 1901 
SR SS véckncccecda: O08 OR ..ccccce 48 11) wovcceee 1899 
16 Tigre ccccccveccce 808) @ coccccce 4 9h voccccce S007 
17 Mont Blanc ....002. 183 2  ceveceee FB BY wewveeee 1080 
18 Impeteux .......0. 182 DO cececcee 48 TR eoveeoee 1884 
19 Scipion .....cccc0e 182 GC coveceee 4B 8 coveceee 1884 
20 Implacable...... 6. 181 OF ceccecee MB OF eoeeeeee 1882 
TE TAGES ccccccccce MR S cocccéce. OO. @& seeceiae Oe 
22 St. Damaso ....0000 175 2 aeccceee 48 1h1e 
23 Firme cocccccccece 174 FD} coceceee 49 Sh coccccce 1005 
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Naval Architecture. 


ENGLISH. 


Built in Extreme length. Extreme breadth, Tonnage 

1 Foudroyant ..+ee. 1798 eeeeee 183 Bh eeoeee SO TE oo... 2069 
tr. see OO 7 senece Be DS cccces 2003 
S ccccce 1981 


) 


3 Achille. .cccceccce 1798 ceccce 184 23 coeeee 49 
4 Kent cecccccccece 1798 coccee 188 OD coceee 49 
M Revenge eee Me Seeeee eee. Sa ececse OD coccee 1999 
6G Superb cosseceece ee ceccee Bee 4 secscvsecse @ covcee 1997 
7 Spencer ..-.eeseee 1800 ..eeee 180 10) woeeee 49 SS o...., 1917 
8 Northumberland ... 1798 2.2066 182 25 eeeoee 48 10 ....., 1907 
Q Renown....cocece 1798 eeccce 182 O weoeee 48 OF ...... 1899 
$0 Colossus cos 0s ccces 1803 coccce 180 1p coccce 48 12 ceccee 1889 
11 Conqueror ..seeeee 1801 ceeeee 176 ODO veeeee AD 2 ...... 1854 
$9 Mare cccccceccccce 1798 coccce 176 OD cecece $9 8B ceccce 1858 
13 Centaur .cccccccee 1797 covcce 176 DO ceveve 49 O ceccee 1849 
14 Triumph ......00+ 1764 wcecee 171 3 soceee 49) D9 ....0. 1895 


2 


1) Dragon *eeeveeeenee 1798 *eenree 178 O eeneeneee 48 0 ee eeee 1215 


4 ee eees 1964 


rr. *~ 
— 


é 


~ 
~ 
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We shall now give an abstract of the vessels with guns on two 
decks, that were in the English navy at the time we have mentioned, 
in 1807, Among these will appear a class now almost forgotten— 
those from sixty-four to forty-four guns on two decks; yet at the 
period we refer to, it was not unusual for the first to appear in the 
line of battle. 


ENGLISH NAVY ON TWO DECKS IN 1807, 
Total number of vessels carrying seventy-four guns, andupwards . . . 140 


Of which there were above 2,000 tons— 
Captured . ...e 9 


English ‘ue x & 2 
— til 
Above 1,800 tons, and under 2,000— 
Captured . . . . «© 14 
English. . 2. 2. e 2 1S 
— 27 


Under 1,800 tons— 
Captured . . . 2. . 9 
English. . . . .« « 93 
— 102 
Of other vessels on two decks, from sixty-four to forty-four 
guns, we had the enormous number of 111. ; 
Captured from Dutch . 22 
From French . . ..- 3 
English. . .. . » S4 
— 111 


Total number of vessels, carrying guns on two decks, that were 
in the British navy in 1807 - ; : : ‘ . 251i 


By reference to the above lists, which have been collected with 
no small labour, we shall perceive that in most instances our sur- 
veyors preferred copying from English rather than from French 
models; and that the increased size and scantling of the captured 
vessels were seldom attended to. It will appear that although we had 
captured nine most beautiful models from the French and Spanish, 
whose burthen exceeded 2,000 tons, that we had only built two 
our own yards of equal scantling—that twenty-three of the largest 
ships in our navy were captured vessels, and that we had but fifteen 
of similar dimensions of our own, out of one hundred and forty sail of 
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the line. The eighty and eighty-four gun ships, now acknowledged 
the only vessel on two dec ksfit to be in ‘the line, were quite a nov elty 
with us, at the very time that our opponents had scarcely any other 
description of vessels. To the exertions of our seamen we were in- 
debted for these vessels, while our navy boards continued to adhere 
to their old system, and build what are termed the small class se venty- 
fours. Still there was some excuse for the surveyors of the navy 
previous to 1805; but certainly there can be none offered for those 
who, after that period, continued to build such inferior vessels with 
such splendid models in their possession. That the foreign ship- 
builders were in advance of our own, at the time that we mention, is 


clearly proved ; but since that period, instead of following the ships of 


their masters, our surveyors of the navy receded. When Mr. Peake 
was surveyor of the navy, during the York administration, it was 
thought advisable to increase our naval force with forty sail of the 
line ; and it ri to his eternal disgrace, that instead of copying trom the 
tine models in his possession he actually built in merchant yards 
forty vessels of so inferior a scantling and quality, that they have 
been generally designated in the service as the * forty thieves. 

No excuse can be offered for this wilful conduct. The vessels were 
all built by contract, and it would have been just as easy to have 
taken the lines of the Malta or Canopas as any others. We then 
should have possessed vessels, twenty of which would have been 
more effective than the forty which were built. Their dimensions 
were as follows: 


Extreme length. Breadth extreme. Tonnage 
176 tt. 47 ft. Gin, 1741. 


Many of these still exist; others have been cut down, it being 


now universally acknowledged that they are unfit for the line of 


battle. The fact is, that a large proportion of our navy even at pre- 
sent will be found useless in a future war, and the sooner that we 
get rid of them the better. A heavy expense has been entailed upon 
the country, and more money has been expended within these last 
twenty years, in altering, repairing, and improving bad and useless 
vessels, than would have furnished us with an efficient fleet. 

Of this Sir R. Se ppings must come in for his share of the blame. 
We will therefore, before we dismiss the subject, do him an act of 
justice, by stating that he, to a certain degree, redeemed his charac- 
ter by copying the Canopus in the following vessels :— 


Formidable. Vengeance. 
Ganges, Asia. 
Monarch. Clarence, 
Thunderer. Bombay. 
Powerful. Calcutta. 


We have now made the remarks which we consider for the present 
to be re quisite, upon the vessels on two decks in the English navy. 


The frigates and smaller classes must be the subject of our next 
paper. 
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THE UNION REPEALED. 
A PEEP INTO FUTURITY. 


“Ha! pour grace, n’emburelucoquez vos esperitz de ces vaines pensees,” 


Raverats, 
“ Soft; I did but dream.”—Ricuarp III. 


“ Farce, comedy, and tragedy united,” says Horne Tooke, in his 
celebrated reply to Junius, “are fearful odds ;” and they are all 
brought to bear against the existing union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. It is not, therefore, very surprising that the question of its 
repeal should have become such an amalgam of the serious and the 
absurd, of the terrible and the ridiculous, as defies the ingenuity of a 
plain, downright member of this work-a-day world, to sift and com- 
prehend. I would wager my Montero cap, if I had one, (and, want- 
ing that article, I will, after the fashion of the bulls and bears in 


Capel Court, bet a hat,) that not one in ten of my readers, south of 


the hill of Howth, can “ make head or tail ” of the discussion, or form 
a clear idea what the great inventor and patentee of this political 
panacea is about, and whether he be in jest or earnest in his operations, 
On one day we are told that the agitation of repeal is a means, only to 
an end,—a pistol put to the heads of his majesty’s ministers, to frighten 
them into desirable compliances,—or rather a civil invitation, somewhat 
in the fashion of those erudite epistles, which inform the correspondent 
that “if you do not put a sartain some in a sartain plaice,” &c. &e. 
On another day, repeal is the one thing needful, and those who op- 
pose it no true [rishmen—* let no such man be trusted.” Bless my 
soul, to hear folks talk in this vein, you would think that while the 
connexion subsists, potatoes would not germinate in the soil, nor 
whiskey drop from the still. Then again, according as the maggot 
bites, parliamentary reform is to be fought for, ungue et dente ; (a 
question, be it observed, of secondary importance to Ireland, except 
in as far as it shall continue a permanent part of the British consti- 
tuency;) or it is not worth a brass button, and there is no use in 
waiting for its development. Then, to-day, Lord Grey is the 
honestest of ministers; and to-morrow the conservatives are to be 
joined, of course to turn him out of office! If incongruity, then, be 
the essence of the ridiculous, we have here enough of it, to supply 
* Old Drury” and “ the Garden,” for a whole winter's campaign, with 
some dozen or twenty of “the minors” into the bargain. But though 
agitation, thus conducted, be (in the words of Sir Pertinax) “ as 
gude as a co-o-medy,” somehow or other, the laugh dies in one’s 
throat, when one remembers how ill it is playing with edge tools, and 
recollects that the farce may, by a reversal of dramatic usages, be 
followed by the tragedy. In the ‘morning, indeed, when one’s spirits 
are abroad, if the official organ of the great man reaches our breakfast- 
table, bringing some grand and verbose epistles to his “ little senate 

at the arena, or, haply, one of his polite diplomatic notes to Mr. 
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Stanley, and reporting the debates thereon, with their whimsical 
personalities, and comical political economy, the view thus afforded 
of the agency, by w hich a great revolution is attempted, turns the 
mind wholly to the ludicrous side of the question; and Liston himself’ 
is not more irresistible. But, at night, when the head is laid upon 
the pillow, and one calls to mind the substantial grievances of the 
country, the seven millions of ill-employed labourers, and the maga- 
zine of gunpowder passions, on which all these volleys of squibs and 
crackers are perpetually playing, fear and anxiety take the plac e of 
mirth, the horrors of a civil war, a military occupation, or an inter- 
minable conflict between property and pauperism, rise with all their 
“mortal murders on their crowns,’—Liston assumes the buskin, em- 
bodying all the dignity of John Kemble’s Macbeth ; and if one is still 
disposed to laugh, it is confoundedly on the wrong side of the mouth. 

In Ireland there i is no middle class to direct and moderate political 
movements, there is no unbroken chain of ranks and stations, con- 
necting all classes In one common interest,—there is no pervading 
intelligence to form a just estimate of men and things. Envy, hatred, 
and despair, religious rancour, and political vengeance, the goadings 
of hunger, and the heart-burnings of deferred hope, and reiterated 
disappointment, form * the moving why” of an uninformed and most 
ill-treated peasantry. Centuries of complicated wrong are gradually, 
but not slowly, running up to one point, while conciliation, the ill- 
concocted product of yesterday, lags far behind in the race. It is 
this that gives its danger to the present crisis; it is this that gives 
truth to the assertion, that repeal means separation; and it is this, 
that, leaving Ireland without the elements of a regular government, 
would, on her being thrown upon her own resources, inevitably deliver 
her up to anarchy and revolution. Extravagant as the speculations 
and conduct of the Irish demagogues may appear to the English 
observer, they spring out of the condition of the country, are well 
adapted to circumstances, and harmonize to perfection with the peo- 
ple, to whom they are addressed. Their arguments, however unsa- 
tisfactory to a sound politician, are thoroughly intelligible to those, 
for whose ear they are uttered; and however wild the rhodomon- 
tade in which they are clothed, it is promptly translated into the lan- 
guage of pounds, shillings, and pence, which come home to the bo- 
soms of all. The paltry sophism insinuated in the contrasted terms 
of “nation” and “ province,” acquires a pregnant reality, when these 
are understood as marking the difference between good government 
and abuse; and repeal is no longer a barren abstraction, when it is 
believed to be synonymous with an equitable adjustment of rents, 
better food, better clothing, and the downfall of a thousand jarring 
Oppressions. 

Turning, the other night, in my mind, the probable consequences 
of such appeals being daily made to such passions, 


“ With a whirl of thought op; ressed, 


I sank from reverie to rest ;” 


and the chain of ideas continuing unbroken, I dreamed that repeal 
had been carried, and that. its consequences were acting before my 
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eyes. Generally speaking, I have a ‘apital conscience, and “sleep in 
spite of thunder.” I hold dreams and dreamers, therefore, In a rea. 
sonable contempt. But dreaming, and seeing things in a dream, are 
two very different matters; and although no satisfactory line has 
hitherto been drawn between these two psychological conditions, | 
cannot but think, that the things which I saw belonged to the latter 
category, and came not forth from the ivory gate: they were so 
vivid, so distinct, and so real! Iam the more inclined to this opi- 
nion, because the events which I witnessed, and the words which | 
heard, suggested an infinity of pregone conclusions, necessary to their 
intelligibility, such as could not have arisen in an ordinary dream, 
I was conscious of a long string of antecedent events, which certainly 
have not as yet taken place ; I remembered many speeches not yet 
spoken, and was aware of many political intrigues not yet ripe for 
bringing forward on the scene. There was, likewise, another pecu- 
liarity in my dream; namely, that I heard distinct and_ rational 
answers to my questions,—an event that never occurs to common 
dreamers, for the best possible reason—no man, even when asleep, 
asks a question of another, which he is able to answer for himself; 
and the dreamer is at once both questionist and respondent. For 
these, and some other reasons, the vision, whether natural or super- 
natural, appeared so curious, that I have made it an exception to 
general rules, and determined to print it, “for eedification,” as the 
saints say. Should my readers be of a different opinion, and think 
me as great a twaddler as dream-tellers mostly are, they have but to 
place the record along with the thousand and one other absurdities 
which have been dreamed by literary dreamers since the days of the 
Spectator, and pass on to another article. 

Methought, then, that the repeal act had been passed, in virtue of 
agitation, and the distracted state of the country: or rather, to men- 
tion its more immediate cause, in virtue of sundry speeches of a cer- 
tain Irish member, which were such insufferable bores, that they 
nightly emptied the house, put the speaker to sleep, and so brought 
the public business to a dead stand-still. I do not exactly remember 
what length of time had elapsed since this had happened ; but at the 
epoch of my dream, the Commons were assembled in College Green, 
(the bank having failed,) the Lords from the first being voted a nul 
sance, (not, by-the-bye, without some show of reason,) the lower 
house had of its own authority, “cut the painter,” and declared war 
with England, on some disagreement concerning Irish commerce. 
They were at the moment engaged in mooting the point, whether 
an embassy should be sent to America, or to the liberal Emperor ot 
Russia, to beg an alliance offensive and defensive, with the infant 
republic. On some emergency, when the Dublin garrison had been 
weakened by numerous detachments, the viceroy had been driven 
from the castle, the secretary had been voted a slave-beggar and a 
traitor, and the city was in the hands of the separatists. “The hero 
of repeal, however, was unfortunately no more. From the passig 
of that measure, his popularity had declined, owing to inveterate 
habits of ingratitude, in which the populace of Dublin had long been 
taught to indulge towards their best friends: and rejoicing conset 
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vatives declared, neque enim lex justior ulla quam necis artifices arte pe- 


rire sua. ‘This and other circumstances had induced him to accept of 


the office of Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, as Sir Francis Wrong- 
head says,) “if it be only to begin with.” He was thus compelled 
to oppose the further spread of the revolution, and had cons« quently 
been one day hanged by “de boys” opposite the place where the 
statue of King William formerly stood. Mr. Sh—— had emigrated 
early in the revolt, as yet no one exactly knew where. Mr. B—t—n 
had thrown off his cassock, and represented a conservative borough 
in the north, advocating the most ultra republican measures, for the 
purpose (as his friends averred) of establishing a Protestant theo- 
cracy, of which he was to be himself the Samuel, or (as his enemies 
asserted) for pushing the papists into excesses, which would bring 
on a counter revolution. Honest Jack was engaged in conducting a 
parliament journal, and had a seat in the house ; where he headed a 
small knot of determined patriots, who stood out for the legislative 
independence of the four provinces, and a revival of the throne of Brien 


Borru. This project was a universal favourite. A meeting of 


Munster delegates had already assembled at Cork to carry it into 
partial execution, in spite of the Dublin parliament. Lords L. and 
R., deprived, with the rest of the peerage, of their privilege, and 
stripped of their fortunes, had turned fifth monarchy men, and were 
wandering about the country preaching the millennium, while their 
friend, L t G. had become a Catholic, and had entered the mo- 





nastery of the Trappists. Mr. W. had returned to Watertord, after 


a vain attempt to give a better direction to affairs, and was pre- 
paring to anticipate the sentence of banishment, which, in reward 


for former services, was maturing against him, in the tribunal of 


public safety. N. P. L., Esq. was chairman of the committee 
of finance and commerce, assembled to recommend — prohibitive 
duties, on foreign tea, coffee, sugar, and nutmegs, and to encourage 
the home growth; and also to carry on absolute exclusion of all fo- 
reign manufactures, except gunpowder. Mr. S———r, though a 
swadler and an Englishman, had been invited over and naturalized for 
his pamphlet, recommending an universal poor law for supporting 
every citizen of Ireland at the public expense, and for his treatise 
called “Labour independent of Capital.” Dr. D. had undergone 
many vicissitudes. On the agitator’s taking oflice, the Doctor had in- 
herited his forfeited popularity, and had been prosecuted for a sedi- 


tious libel, narrowly escaping a conviction, through the obstinacy of 


a mad Protestant tailor, who had been smuggled into the jury-box by 
the ultra liberals, and was pre-determined to acquit the defendant in 
order to annoy the government. In consequence of this prosecution, 
it was proposed to elect him Vice-Pope of Ireland ; but through the 
Jealousy of the parochial clergy, this scheme was delayed till his 
popularity faded before his vote against provincial parliaments ; when 
he was stripped of his pallium by an order of the house; and a 
then living in great obscurity, the editor of a penny magazine. 
Most of the old agitators, indeed, had disappeared from the scene, 
having fallen victims to the laws, in duels with each other, or by the 
pike in tumultuary contests in the streets. One or two, having faith- 
Nor, 1832.—volL. V.-—-NO. XIX, . 
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fully followed every turn in politics, and exaggerated every opinion, 
had grown rich on the public spoil, and now headed that division jy 
the house, which was christened in derision the juste milieu. A num. 
ber of new names now figured in the papers, some altogether un- 
known in this 1832, and some which now shine in a very different 
sphere. The editors of the Comet, returned for Armagh through 
the influence of the Protestant archbishop, had been expelled the 
house for advocating a revival of tithes. Counsellor J. B. B. was 
chief justice of the King’s Bench, and the name-fellow of Cicero was 
president of the court of Chancery. 

With the full consciousness of these and many other preliminaries 
in my mind, I dreamed that I was seated in a coffee-house, with the 
newspaper before me, which I was perusing with an intense curiosity, 
The articles succeeded each other, higgledy-piggledy, without order 
or customary location; nevertheless they fixed themselves on my 
memory as | read: the following are extracts. The first was a frag- 
ment of an editorial article, and ran thus— 

1. * It is impossible to express our horror at the folly and the wicked- 
ness of those unpatriotic individuals, who refuse to take the national 
notes at par. It is absolute raving to assert that extent of issues has 
anything to do with value—a pound being a pound, if there were 
fifty millions. Nothing, therefore, but an odious conspiracy to bring 
back the Saxon, can have produced the recent depression. The go- 
vernment, we hear, propose to remedy the evil by re-opening the 
Wicklow gold mines, and giving the holders of paper, shares in the 
mining company. For our parts, we think a compulsory act to fix 
the vaiue of the public issues, will alone meet the emergency; and 
we recommend the subject as a pledge at the ensuing elections.” 

2. * All Cork is in the greatest consternation at the appearance of 
four British gun-brigs in the cove. Trade is at a complete stand-still, 
and butter a drug. A meeting of merchants took place this day, to 
petition parliament to pass a law to oblige every housekeeper to butter 
his bread on both sides—if he can.” 

3. “We learn by private letters that the conservative rebels are 
assembled at Lurgan, twenty thousand strong. The Sh rs, who 
fled from Dublin after the destruction of their premises, during the 
late insurrection in Parliament-street, have obtained commissions in 
one of the regiments. The rent, however, like all other rents, is not 
forthcoming, as in the palmy days of Tims’s back-parlour ; and the 
treasurer is reported absent without leave in England, where he has 
carried the remains of the military chest.” 

4. “* Limerick still holds out against the Saxon invaders. ‘The cry 
is still * No surrender; but as the horses are all devoured, and dogs 
and cats are looking up in the market, fears are entertained for the 
result, unless speedy succour be sent to the town. Governor R——4s 
is fast recovering from his wounds.” 

5. “in the interior, the peasantry continue to burn the gentlemen's 
houses, without distinction of parties. This little amusement must 
be pardoned them; for there can be no doubt of their patriotism. 

6. “ Sir IH. L—s, who, by astrange good fortune, has hitherto escaped 
persecution from all the successive parties which have occupied 
the republic, has put forth a volume to prove that the Pope is im 
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alliance with the Presbyterians of the North, and the Jesuits of Con- 
glowes, to bring in the English and subvert the state. The worthy 
baronet has still an open boat constantly moored off the Rock, to 
effect his escape, should any attempts be ‘made on his life or liberty.” 

7. “The communic ation by post being entirely de stroyed, ‘the 
magnificent building in Sackville-street will, we hear, be speedily 
brought to the hammer.” 

8. “To be sold, by the committee of forfeited estates, Durrinane 
Abbey 

Q, : This day, a new sheet of the government index expurgatorius 
was issued from the corner of Essex-street. All the works of Miss 
Edgeworth and Lady Morgan are now included; also Mr. Moore's 
“( aptain Rock.” which is ‘regarded as a satire on the sovereign 
people.” 

10. “Yesterday, the markets of Dublin were more than us ually 
ill-supplied. The scarcity is tremendous : and at night the mob sur- 
rounded the House of Commons, crying for bread. The corn stores 
along the quays were fired by the insurgents.” 

Having finished the perusal of the pi uper, my dream went on—that 
I left my calle house, with the intention of bei ‘ing present at the de- 
bate, on the embassy question, which was expected to be warmly 
discussed. College- Green was thronged with people ; insomuch that 
the passage of the members towards the house was almost impossible. 
A public meeting had been convened there by the members of the * Vi- 
gilant Society,” for the purpose of instructing the house concerning the 
demands of the nation, respecting the choice of an ally. A large hus- 
tings was elevated in the centre of the street, from which Counsellor 
Q’ Bally rag was declaiming, with much energy, amidst frequent interrup- 
tions and cries of “ Long life to the Counsellor,” “ No humbugging,” 
“That's a lie,” and other ebullitions of popular feeling. While I was 
struggling through the crowd, a party of military surrounded the hustings, 
_ the counsellor was arrested by virtue ofa warrant of the oe ru 

Public Rights ;—for so the magistracy was now denominated, 
velkon =o of the memory of the “ bloody police” of * th’ ould el 
The counsellor was carried off between two armed men; and the 
mob dispersed, to tar and feather a poor devil who had been detected 
wearing a coat of English manufacture, which he had stolen during 
the riots, tocover his nakedness. On entering the house, the “coupd'ail” 
was striking. A mace, made in the form and substance of a shilelagh, 
lay before the speaker, who wore a robe of damask linen, not unlike a 
table cloth, in honour of the sti iple trade of the country. The green 
flag of Erin formed an appropriate canopy over his hei ud. Even the 
imperial House Commons never had a vé ry aristocratic appearance in 
the old days of toryism; it is not much, therefore, to say, that on the 
present occasion, there was no superfluity of clean shirts; besides, 
the members were mostly clothed in freize, for the encourage- 
ment of the starving manufacturers; which added little to their 
imposing exterior. The honourable member for Mud Island was on 
his legs. He bore his arm in a sling, in consequence of having been 
shot in the last night's debate. His invective was directed against 


the embassy to America, on account of the president's despotic 
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proclamation, which recommended to the citizens of the United 
States a strict neutrality between the belligerent nations, until the 
matter should be laid before the Congress. He eulogized the Ey». 
peror of Russia, as a friend to Ireland, and a most liberal king ; as his 
mild treatment of the Poles fully proved. He had proceeded through 
somewhat more than half his speech, by the hour-glass, when he was 
knocked down by a member of the Yankee party, who proceeded in 
answering his predecessoramidst loud cries of * Order,” “Chair,” &¢. &¢. 
‘The heat was excessive, and I found myself compelled to leave the 
chamber. I then passed into a sort of hall, or lobby, whose walls 
were covered with immense black boards, containing an infinity of 
names; and headed, * Zabula scelerata, or the enemies of Erin,” 
At the head of this list, stood the names of Grattan and Curran. 
I asked an elderly looking gentleman, standing near me, the 
reason of the desecration of the memory of these statesmen. 
He cast a furtive glance around, to see that no one was listening, 
and whispered in my ear, that it was done out of a jealousy of their 
great reputation ; and their contrasting too painfully with some of the 
more recent shepherds of the people—the pretence, he had quite 
forgotten. He then pointed to the names of Lord Grey, Lord 
Anglesey, and Mr. Stanley. The latter had been partially obliterated 
by a vote of the house, to annoy the great repealer, when that e¢-derant 
patriot took office under the imperial government. The last name on 
the board, and it had been entered on that morning, was that of a 
once popular banker, famous alike for his private virtues, his public 
spirit, and his extensive charities. He was accused of suffering his 
bank to stop payment, for the purpose of embarrassing the new 
republic ; but my informant said, it was well known that his credit 
had been destroyed by the last forced loan. 

Passing into the street, the first thing that struck my eye was an 
inscription in large red characters over the gate of the College, 
intimating that the building was “ national property,” and was offered 
for sale. ‘The windows were universally broken, and there were numerous 
marks of cannon-balls. Some of these were the memoranda of the 
siege it had recently stood; and others, stray shot, for which it was 
indebted to its vicinity to the Parliament House. The shops in most 
of the leading streets were closed ; and many of them bore marks of 
violence, having been gutted during the run against English goods. 
One side of Merrion Square had been formed into a barrack for the 
city patriotic volunteers. ‘The houses on the other three sides were 
mostly empty—one or two only being, here and there, let out to poor 
room-keepers, who had fled trom their country seats at the breaking 
out of the insurrection. The quays also exhibited a similar deserted 
appearance ; and there was not a ‘single ship in the river! Against 
one house Was a paper advertisement, informing the public of a “ small 
lot ot coals to be sold here, only tive guineas per ton.” 

Wandering along the streets, I met a procession of poor manufac- 
turers, going with a petition to the house, urging it to advance 
a million Irish currency to their masters, for the purpose of enabling 
them to employ their men; and praying also for a maaimun on 
potatoes and herrings, which were daily rising in price. Accustomed 
as Thad been to the misery of the wretched inhabitants of the Earl 
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of Meath’s liberty, in the former times, there was something in their 
present destitution still more horrid, At first this appeared quite 
inexplicable ; but after a little consideration it became clear, that to 
their ancient woe-begone and cadaverous figures, were added the 
lineaments of crime, with a certain indescribable look of recklessness 
and despair, and a bold and licentious bearing, that rendered them 
not less objects of fear than of pity. As they paced along beside me, 
a poor creature ‘aught their attention, who had been working under 
the prices agreed on by the trades. Him they incontinently “ slated,” 
i. e. killed, before my eyes, amidst the screams of his frantic wife 
and children. The Prefect of the city (the Lord Mayor of the by- 
gone regime) arrived just in time to be too late to save his life. This 
personage, they told me, was immensely rich. Ile had made his 
fortune, since the revolution, as a notorious wholesale smuggler of 
Manchester goods, and a jobber in government paper. But, being at 
the same time a furious provincialist, and the powerful advocate for 
erecting Dublin into an independent republic, one and indivisible, he was 
not the less a favourite with the mob; and he had never been piked 
in the discharge of his municipal duties. Presently I found myself 
opposite the Mendicity House, on Usher's Quay; on entering which, 
I was saluted by many paupers, whom I had formerly known in 
reputable stations; whereas the visitors in attendance, who were 
dressed in the extremity of the fashion, and loaded with rings and 
other personal finery, I remembered as bankrupt corporators, news- 
paper runners, collectors of conservative and patriotic rents, and other 
similar hangers-on upon great political movements. In short, wher- 
ever I turned, I was met by proofs of a total overthrow of society, and 
of the most deplorable reverses of fortune. Many other extraordinary 
scenes then passed through my mind, which, for brevity, | omit; till 
at length a man came riding down the street from the country, 
covered with mud ; his horse reeking with perspiration, and wounded 
in the hind quarters. He announced in an hurried and frightened 
manner, that the conservatives had forced the passage of the Boyne, 
in large numbers, and were in full march for Dublin. In an opposite 
direction, came galloping an orderly, who proclaimed aloud a debarka- 
tion of English troops at Wexford; and a third fellow told of an 
insurrection of the provincialists in Connaught, and the expulsion of 
the government authorities from Galway. Alarm was instantly de- 
picted in every countenance ; the decent people disappeared from the 
crowd; and the mob becoming furious, broke open the spirit shops, 
barricadoed the streets, and proceeded with pikes and torches to attack 
the Parliament House. Presently the troops of the republic began a 
brisk fire upon the people ; and a general engagement ensued. Not 
feeling particularly interested in the result, I became anxious to 
escape from among the rioters, who thickened around me. As 
is usual in dreams, the greater my apprehensions, the less I was able 
to seek safety in flight; not a foot could I stir—not a word would 
escape my lips. Dangers seemed to multiply round my devoted 
head, till the pain of my situation became absolutely insufferable. At 
last a musket-ball struck my chest, my limbs failed me, my eyes 
Closed in darkness, and ; , 


* Pleased T awoke to findit but a dream, 
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LONDON is indeed a desart—streets deserted, shops empty, and the 
tradespeople peeping anxiously lor a customer through their plate- 
glass windows. 77d spring fills the town, the till must still be empty, 

The only people who appear to be busy, are the police magistrates, 
and they are busy indeed! Two children under nine years of age, 
brought up for pulling sticks out of a hedge, fined one shilling, and 
for non-payment committed to the House of Correction. Merciful 
Ileaven! sent to a common jail when hardly capable of reasoning 
upon right or wrong. Most sapient Draco, had not you a shilling in 
your own pocket, if the fine must have been paid; or could you not 
have taken upon you the discretionary power of dismissing the case. 
This cannot go on long, if it does, in the year 1870 we may antici- 
pate such police reports as the following: ‘ Committed for six months 
and to be kept to hard labour, John Smith, aged eighteen months, for 
stealing a certain quantity of sugar from off the table, while his 
mother was rolling the pudding paste ;” or perhaps “ for three weeks, 
Maria Jones, aged seven months, for an assault upon her wet nurse, 
in biting her nipple,” of course with malice prepense, and intent to do 
bodily harm. Certainly in this instance the magistrate committed 
three parties instead of two—he committed the children, and he fur- 
ther committed an old woman, which was himself. 

If there is a scarcity of people in the metropolis, there certainly is no 
scarcity of placards. First we have the election placards, breathing no- 
thing but purity. It is quite astonishing how many “honest men” have 
stepped forward to save their country in this time of need; and how 
modest they all are in their pretensions. Not only the electors of the 
metropolitan districts are summoned to hear the professions of the can- 
didates, but the county aspirants make their principles known thus 
‘far and wide.” We perceive that Sir Edward Codrington, who has 
offered himself for the borough of Devonport, denies his having any 
property in the West Indies, in a placard two hundred and forty 
miles from the consiituency which he is canvassing. Perhaps it 
might be better to make that assertion as far as possible from the 
emancipationists of Devonport. The march of intellect shows itself 
in every thing, even in placarding. Every colour has been exhausted, 
every variety of type become habitual. The size of type has been 
increased, so that those who run may read, put they pass on and 
wont read, because they are accustomed to glance the eye over the 
smooth run of the letters. Now a deformity in the shape of one or 
two incongruous letters of large size, interwoven with the small, and 
in the very middle of a word, offends the eye and attracts attention. 
This has been resorted to with success. But perhaps after all, nothing 
has been so successful as the last invention, that infantine appeal 
to your feelings, “ Do, papa, buy me the Child’s Book,” &c. This 1s 
most effective; you think that your own little girl is pleading, and 
you mentally reply, * Well, so I will, my dear.” 
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So Colburn and Bentley have at last dissolved partnership, and 
Colburn has removed from Burlington Street with his stock in hand, 
to wit, a wife—the Literary Gazette—New Monthly Magazine, and 
about seventy-three waggon loads of waste paper, in the shape of 
fashionable novels. It appears to us, that we are now in an era of 
mediocrity. We are dozing in a sort of Crepusculum of literature. 
Byron, the comet, has disappeared ; Walter Scott, our sun, is set ; and 
those planets who have so brilliantly sparkled on the firmament, have 
also for a time descended below the horizon, leaving us anxiously to 
await their re-appearance. At present the whole world of literature. 
and in this world we include the fosterers and patrons, appear like a 
vast crowd, broken up into thousands of coteries, each of which has 
its puny orator. A sort of Vanity Fair ;—here the quack of free trade 
descanting upon the wonderful properties of his nostrums—there the 
political economist, proving to the people, that it is for their advan- 
tage that they are in 2 state of starvation. Near to him we have the 
preacher, raving against slavery to the listening artizans, who, tickled 
by his appeals, forget their own state of miserable bondage, and that 
they have been lately condenmed to the Egyptian toil of making 
bricks without straw. Cobbett beats bis drum up and down for re- 
cruits, while the Flint and Gyngells, Richardsons and Politos of lite- 
rature, blast their loud brazen trumpets, beat their gongs, and assert 
their pre-eminence and gentility. High life is pourtrayed to the gaz- 
ing unadmitted by spangled ard bedaubed figures, waltzing and 
reeling on a platform; and surely in one respect it is but too truly 
parodied, in the apparent mirth and content of the performers, while 
misery, vice, and starvation are concealed beneath their smiles. 
Toys, trifles, prettynesses, and gilt gingerbread, are the staple com- 
modities, and there are no want of purchasers. But for these many 
years, there certainly has been, notwithstanding the occasional ap- 
pearance of a literary meteor, a great mediocrity in letters, and it is 
because the drama has not received that support which, as a social 
engine, it deserves. We consider the drama as the literary thermo- 
meter of the age. It is the great moral pulse of the nation, it is the 
horn-book of the majority, and, if carefully protected by the govern- 
ment, is an engine as powerful as the press itself. Examine history, 
and the characters of existing nations, and you will at once perceive 
how intimately the stage is connected with, and how decidedly it is a 
type of national morality and feeling ; and as the dramatic is the first 
class of writing, so if it advances, others follow ; if it remains stagnant 
in its bed, so do all other literary sources become to a certain de- 
gree putrid and corrupt. 

This reminds us of the theatres, which have commenced their cam- 
paign with some vigour. Mr. Monk Mason has lost the Opera, after 
losing a fortune in one season. We are sorry that he has lost his money, 
but perhaps the first loss will prove to be the least. It requires a 
Frenchman like Laporte to deal with foreign artists upon any thing 
like advantageous terms. We hear that Mr. Mason has already obtained 
avery large subscription for a German Opera House, if he can pro- 
cure a licence: we prophesy success in this undertaking ; the Ger- 
man music is much more consonant to English feeling than the Ita- 
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lian; in fact more national. We think some day the English will prove 
equal to any other nation in musical talent. They are gradually ay. 
riving to better taste; if any one can recollect the grinding of the 
organ and the other miserable noises that used to be made in the 
streets of London some twenty years ago, and compare them with the 
really good music which occasionally strikes the ear at or about the 
hour of dinner, he must acknowledge that the taste of the lower 
orders is much improved, and a taste must be national, to be matured, 
Drury Lane has certainly turned the tables, as they say, upon Covent 
Garden this season, and has the start of her. Whether she will be 
able to keep in the advance, is a problem to be solved more by the 
exertions of the actors who compose her company, than by any other 
means. As far as management is concerned, Mr. Bunn is as supe- 
rior to Mr. Laporte in his knowledge of the English stage, and the 
“ad captandum” to an English audience,as Laporte is superior to others 
in his management of the Opera. A very amusing little piece, called 
Peter Pringle, from the pen of Don Telesforo de Trueba, a Spanish 
gentleman, who wrote very amusing novels in remarkably good Eng- 
lish, has come out at Drury Lane. This is the only novelty the 
season has as yet produced. The death of Sir Walter Scott has put an 
end to any thing further for the present, and every thing now, until 
the pantomimes, will be of, or connected with the memory of, that great 
man. The petticoat managers appear to flourish. The minor theatres 
have a great advantage over the others—you pay less and hear more. 

“ The Water Party” at the Olympic is a very merry water party to 
the audience, whose tears roll down the cheeks while they laugh at 
Liston’s arrangements. Mrs. Orger’s acting in this little piece is 
“perfection.” In the after-piece, the Olympic Revels, you hear the 
delightful voice, and you see the leg of Madame Vestris, which is 
worth half the entrance money. Mrs. Waylett’s theatre has been 
equally successful. Ducrow has shut up; his Zebras having proved 
to be very cheap, when he balanced his accounts at the end of the 
season. In fact, all appear doing well, except the great theatres; 
and when we consider how many years they have been a Scylla and 
Charibdis to those who have ventured to speculate on them, it must 
be evident that without the support of government they cannot exist; 
or if they do, they will not possess what they should—that controul 
which would obtain a moral influence upon the nation. Now that the 
dramatic committee are at work, it would be advisable that this point 
should be duly weighed. In all other countries the theatres are sup- 
ported by the governments ; and surely it can be no small considera- 
tion in policy, to protect those institutions which have so much power, 
and which can be made the channels of so much public benefit. 

So, after so many protocols, we are to send a fleet to the Scheldt. 
The speech of the Dutch king is admirable ; and ¢hat is a protocol which 
you may depend upon it, will be acted upon. His opponents declare 
him obstinate—there are not so many kingdoms in this world, as 
induce a man to give one up without a remonstrance. We have pr 
tocolled ourselves into a mess, and our non-interference has mixed Us 
up in an affair which we shall have some difficulty in getting out 
with any credit, and which, under the most auspicious results, will 
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only benefit other parties, and be disadvantageous to ourselves. The 
king of Holland has not been well treated, and we never felt such re- 
spect for him as we do now. In a word, we have quarrelled with 
our old ally, to give his property to our natural enemy ; for Belgium, 
sooner or later, will be added to the French empire. 

We were poring over an old paper the other day, which happened to 
encircle a bundle of segars, when we stumbled upon a police report 
which never met our eye before, and which occasioned some reflec- 
tion. We will first give the report to the reader, and our reflections 
shall appear as commentaries afterwards. 


POLICE, 





Mansion- House —A soot-begrimed professor of the art and mystery 
of chimney-sweeping, who gave his name Horatio Burgoyne, was 
charged by a woman named Hanson with having assaulted her, first 
with his fist, and then finishing the matter more leisurely, with his 
foot. In corroboration of her statement she called Mr. Hanson, her 
husband, who declared—* First and foremost, he blowed the candle 
out of my hand, and then cotch’d my vife a precious vhack on one 
side of her head vich knocked her backerds, and arterwards he kicked 
her legs most marcifully.”. Mr. Hanson further declared that the 
defendant was an astonishing genius at his profession, and he would 
back him at crooked chimney work against the world. He had lately 
lost some soot and other valuable articles out of his cellar, but he de- 
clined saying any thing on that pint. 

“ Please yer Vership,” said Burgoyne, “ this here's all along o° my 
missus, who obleeges me to call her missus, though she arn't no 
missus of mine. Last night, at half arter nine, jest ven ve'd made 
ourselves up a comfutable bed with the soot sacks and sitch like, I 
goes up to missus, though she arn't no missus, and sis,—Don't you 
think to go fer to do us out of our suppers as you did last night. 
Vell, she makes arnser and sis,‘ You be blowed, you sha‘n't ha’ 
none. I then got vex’d and sarved hur out. Here I've been eigh- 
teen years in the trade and have alvays yarn'd a respectable livelywood 
till missus came, who arn't no missus. She starves us to give the 
wittles to her Hirish pals, and ven I axes her at dinner for a bit more, 
she gives me von tater and a bit of meat as is of no use, vhile master 
alvays used to cut me off a bellyful ; but it’s all along because I von't 
call her missus.” 

Mr. Alderman Wilson.——Well, why don't you call her missus ? 

Burgoyne.—She arn't no missus. She is only master’s hooman, 
and it goes agin my conscience to call her missus ven she’s a conker- 
bine. (Laughter.) 

The beadle came forward, and said that the house used to be once 
well conducted, but of late there had been such repeated disturbances 
that the parish had resolved to get rid of the whole of them. It was 
in vain for him to go into the house, when a riot occurred, to take 
them into custody, for they all escaped up the chimney. Upon the 
promise of the defendant to seek another situation, the magistrate 
consented to dismiss the case. ' 
Now, the first remarkable fact in this report was the name of the 
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sweep, Horatio Burgoyne! a name so aristocratical that he might 
have been the hero of one of Lytton Bulwer's novels ; and we thought, 
as we finished the narrative, that although a sweep, he had all ‘the 
rectitude of mind and firmness of principle which should ever pe 
allotted to such a name. In no instance is it proved that he deviated 
from the strait line, except in twisting up a crooked chimney, Which 


was professional. It is impossible not to admire his high sense of 
morality, which stimulates him to the very uncommon resolution of 


preferring short commons to addressing a woman by the common 
title, to which, as a common, he considered her not entitled, although 
Missus, being a corruption of Mistress, was, after all, her correct ap- 
pellation. “ It went agin his conscience.” Really, Horatio Burgoyne, 
we should like to meet you, not in a crooked chimney, but in the face 
of day; for although you wear the livery of night you set an example 
to all, who adhere to the same colour, not even excepting the bishops. 
Even in the fracas he set an example of liberality to his “ master’s 
voman.” She sarved him out sparingly at his suppers, while he, on 
the contrary, when he sarved her out, did it most liberally, com- 
mencing with his fists, that she might receive a bellyfull, and ending 
with his heels as her dessert. 

The Annuals are making their appearance, and we certainly have 
reason to be proud of these specimens of the perfection to which 
the fine arts have arrived in this country. The French cannot ap- 
proach us even in their best attempts, whether in type, engraving, or 
even binding. And then they are such appropriate presents, and 
look so well upon a boudoir table ; they pass away the few minutes of 
detention so very agreeably, until you meet the smile of your hostess. 
We have just purchased three for our two nieces, and our little rascal 
of anephew. One is the * Keepsake,” which still preserves its reputa- 
tion as one of the very best. The selection from the various English 
artists is very judicious ; and the engravings are ail of great merit. 
Let the reader examine the two landscapes by Turner and Stanfield, 
and decide, if he can, which is the best. The second is Heath's 
Landscape Annual, all the drawings of which are by Stanfield, and 
most beautiful they are. Stanfield is a great artist, in the prime of 
lite, yet competing with Turner and Copley Fielding in their ma- 
turity. We will not say he is equal to them in every point, but when 
they are at all careless, which is too often the case with ‘Turner, who 
is so wealthy as to be indifferent to the public opinion, he is very 
often superior. What a splendid picture is that of the “ Wreckers off 
Calais.” By-the-bye, how is it that Stanfield is not an R.A.? The 
man who has been honoured by the commands of his majesty for 
three pictures, surely might proudly claim the honour of the Aca- 
demy. We only wish those who are about his majesty may read these 
remarks, and it may come to his ears. Sir M. Shee will be sent 
tor, make his salaam, and an act of common justice will be done. 
We must, however, give Stanfield a caution ; we think that he attempts 
too much for his health, and we cannot afford to lose him. A land- 
scape annual, dioramas, scene painting at Drury Lane, and pictures 
lor his majesty, are rather more than can well be attended to without 
over-exertion. We recommend him to give up some portion of his ei 
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gagements, that he may live long, and meet with the success due to 
his talents and his industry. The third annual for our nephew is Miss 
Sheridan's Comic Offering. Miss Sheridan entered the lists against 
Hood, and has fairly beaten him off the field. It is impossible not to 
laugh at the punning of the engravings, as well as the constant play 
upon words throughout the work, which has the advantage over viva 
roce punsters, that you can throw it down and get rid of it whenever 
you like. We cannot say that we like what is called a decided punster, 
that is, a dictionary punster, who from a constant study can play 
upon words ad infinitum, and bore you by interrupting all conver- 
sation. But still, although punning is considered a very inferior 
species of wit, it often rises very near to it, and sometimes is wit 
without alloy. A friend of ours, who is one of the most facetious, 
is a wit and a punster at the same time. One day, during the time 
of the great commercial distress, he was travelling down what used 
to be the King’s Road, with another gentleman also of a facetious turn. 
The road sand had been scraped together, and banked up four or five 
feet high on each side of the road. Some boys had been galloping 
upon it and broke it down, which occasioned one of them to look out 
of the window and exclaim, * Dear me, more distress!" “What's 
that?” “Look,” replied the one, pointing, “ another country bank 
given way.” “ No wonder,” replied the other, “see what a run there 
has been on it.” Now this was punning; but no one can deny both 
wit and repartee. 


There is an epigram handed about which we like for its downright 


absurdity of idea. It is whispered—recollect, reader, only whispered, 
it may therefore not be true—that it is from the pen of the Lord 
Chancellor, who thus has given us another proof of his versatile 
talents. It runs as follows— 
Cuaernarvon is so fiery hot, 
Irascible and jadish— 
low do you think he was begot ! 


His mother was a mustard-pot, 
Llis father a horse-radish ' 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Ir cannot of course be my intention to hold forth every month to yoy 
upon the not all-interesting subject of French politics ; but the scenes of 
intrigue and ministry-making at present in progress are not to be passed 
over. 

I shall begin with an anecdote. The great struggle of the last week jy 
September took place between Dupin and the Doctrine, two parties, the 
first represented by the Constitutionnel, the latter by the Journal des Do. 
bats. Vo man here is any thing, remember, but through the medium of a 
newspaper. Politics form an ocean, on which they are the only Vessels ; 
they are manned by their party, and one of our Jacks would as soon think 
of striking out to sea swimming, as a French statesman would of keeping 
himself up or steering any where without his journal. Two celebrated 
men of letters, Monsieur V——— and Monsieur St. M. G——., of the 
first reputation, have long illumined with their esprit the columns of the 
Debats. Like that paper, they once were royalists, but deserted Charles 
X. when the monarch grew imprudent. In other words, they were De. 
fectionists previous to July 1830, and since that Doctrinnaires. For why? 
the Doctrine had influence, even under Perier, and Mr. V——— has re. 
mained acting minister of a certain department through all the changes 
which have taken place since that epoch. But lo! Dupin has been op. 
posed by the Doctrine; open war is declared between them, and the 
Doctrine is announced to be beaten. Mr. V hurries instantly to 
the Constitutionnel, and offers the service of his pen, announces publicly 
and prepensely (which gives me the right to print this anecdote) that he 
quits the Debats and the Doctrine for ever. Alas! short-sighted man. 
The morrow tells that Dupin is ousted, driven to the country, and the 
Doctrinnaires triumphant. V is penitent; he catches cold, and 
writes a note to the Debats of contrition. Again the Doctrine tails, again 
Dupin is talked of, and V——— is ayain in the bureaus of the Constitu- 
tionnel. All these facts are known through Paris ; and yet, I'll be bound 
to say, that Monsieur V——— will be continued in his ministerial 
functions, and that his name will appear in the fournée, or torthcoming 
list of peers, along with that of his friend Bertin. Itis with such notabi- 
lities as these, that Louis-Philippe hopes to establish an aristocratic 
chamber. 

The great difference betwixt Monsieur Dupin and the king, and cause 
of the non-accession of the former, consists in this, that Dupin blamed 
the état de siege, and absolutely refused to defend it in the chamber; 
whereas Louis Philippe holds to the right and expediency of this measure, 
as much as M. Montalivet himself. The sine qua non of the king was to 
find a minister who would defend the état de siege, and he has found one 
in Messrs. de Broglie and Co. , 

My last gave you some account of Monsieur Dupin, who was then the 
probable minister. Let me here sketch what is known of the new adm- 
nistration. 

First. Marshal Soult, president of the council, and prime minister— 
but prime minister, mark, without M. Perier’s power. He has neither 
got the secret funds, nor the telegraphs, nor the prefectures, under his 
control, Soult has worked one great benefit, for which Louis-Philippe 
feels he cannot be too thankful. He has rallied the French army to the 
cause of the reigning dynasty, a thing that his predecessor, Gerard, 1 
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vain attempted. This is all Soult’s merit, since, if he be able as an admi- 
nistrator, he is also most prodigal, like the Bonaparte school, and more. 
over a terrible jobber. In the Chamber he is utterly incapable of speak. 
‘ng, and indeed never rose or displayed warmth except to defend his own 
ynsion, “rather than part with which,” he said, “ he would lose his 
te.” He is totally without political ideas or consistency, having been 
not only the vilest courtier of the restoration, but having been, since July 
1830, of every party that agitated or showed itself in the state. At one time 
he coquetted with the republicans, and Guizot denounced him. In the 
intrigues after Perier’s death, he opposed Dupin; he then came round and 
seconded him, until he was bought off by the Doctrinnaires, who offered 
him the nominal presidency as the price of his coalescing with them. 

Second. M. Thiers, minister of the interior. He is the son of a 
courtier de commerce at Marseilles or Aix, and was so utterly unknown some 
years back, that on conceiving the plan of writing his History of the 
Revolution he begged Felix Bodin to lend his name and co-operation to 
the enterprise. The first volume appeared under their joint name, but 
Thiers soon emerged from this partnership. His history completed and 
successful, he set up the National newspaper with Mignet, and in 1830 
he stepped from the editor's desk to that of secretary of the treasury, 
when he professed to follow M. Laffitte. Out of this place he was turned 
abruptly, some sale of places having been discovered as originating in his 
office. It is generally reported that his father was to blame in this mat- 
ter, and that Thiers himself was more deceived than deceiving. The con. 
tinuation of the royal favour, too, argues the falsehood of these charges; 
and yet a certain diplomatist, on learning the appointment of Thiers and 
Soult to leading offices in the administration, observed, C’est commode ; 
mais cela va nous couter. 

Thiers is now known to be the political favourite of Louis-Philippe, as 

Montalivet was the personal favourite, and he it is who has had the chief 
hand in putting together the present ministry. How he came to ally with 
the Doctrinnaires is difficult to account for, since every page of his his- 
tory is replete with sarcasms against this party, which may be considered 
identical with the Feuillons of old. Thiers is a man of small stature, and 
most imperturbable assurance. The volubility of his tongue is not to be 
matched, and he actually overwhelms and confounds with the thick 
stream of his words. He has many points in common with Mr. Wilson 
Croker, more eloquent indeed, and less consistent. But never was what 
is called Irish impudence more fully conspicuous than in Thiers. With 
that, too, he is a most able sophist, and would be an influential one ; but 
that it is evident to all who hear him, that M. Thiers is a man without any 
convictions—an advocate, in fine, rather than a statesman. 
_ Third. M. the Duke of Broglie, minister of state for foreign affairs, 
is the very reverse of M. Thiers. Equally diminutive in stature, he is as 
diffident as Thiers is confident, and stands as high and unblemished in 
character as his colleague the contrary. Few men are better informed 
than M. de Broglie ; few men, perhaps, of better intentions, or more in- 
a worthy and amiable. Yet I know of no man so generally de- 
ested, 

It is impossible to explain fully to any one who has not mingled in the 
society of Paris, what is meant by the words Doctrine and Doctrinnaire, 
as well as the general detestation borne towards them. ‘To say they are 
theorists, pedants, that they breathe a dictorial and aristocratic pride, is 
to ‘ay truth indeed, but truth insufficient to account for the hatred ex- 
litical nee They are, in fact, a literary coterie, affecting to be a pe. 
as if Ln y, and taking upon them to direct the affairs of a great nation, 
iailiinn nuustration were a periodical miscellany. Phey have certain 

“Ais, constitutional ones, gleaned from German philosophy applied to 
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English history for the most part ; and with these they think to rule the 
spirit of France. They deem an aristocracy the necessary ingredient of 
society. They would have been liberal ministers under Charles X. They 
are re-actionists under Louis-Philippe, and from their contempt of popu. 
lar opinion not unlikely to fall into the same blunder that Polignae fe) 
into from ignorance. ‘ No minister can be good or great,” said \y. 
Guizot, “unless he be disliked. For a statesman, unpopularity is per. 
fection.” Such a declaration as this, made from the tribune, depicts the 
party. They take a grain of truth, and spin it out into a theory, which 
they assume and fling forth in the teeth of common sense, as an irre. 
fragable dogma; not to mention the imprudence, the absurdity of utter. 
ing such dicta in the presence of an adverse majority. Messrs. Guizot and 
de Broglie are one ; the professor has all the pride of the peer, the peer 
all the pedantry of the professor, and both are full of that political con. 
ceit, which says, “ I can govern, because I have the capacity.” They 
have the capacity, the talent, no doubt ; Guizot is a first-rate orator, De 
Broglie an upright minister. But there are other things requisite besides 
capacity. In order to be a minister, it is requisite that a large party in 
the country should participate and support one’s opinions ; but the Doc. 
trinnaires have no party beyond their own salons. Even in the Chamber 
they number but half a dozen voices, though swelled at present to some 
thirty or forty by the party of those royalists who deserted Charles X., 
and who now regret having done so. This latter party, called the De. 


Section, and represented by the Journal des Debats, form the true torce of 


the Doctrine, but never were more false friends or less sure allies. They 
are Carlists veritably, wanting for the most part merely the courage of 
their quondam leader, Chateaubriand, in the declaration of their opinions. 

After De Broglie and Guizot comes M. Humann; and his acceptance of 
office certainly tells better for the new ministry than any other feature in 
their inauguration, since the prudent, cautious, and sagacious Human 
has perhaps refused his present post ten times from ten different premiers. 
Humann was originally a grocer’s boy at Strasburg, who succeeded in 
fascinating the grocer’s widow, marrying her, and succeeded his master. 
But Humann had a soul above spices, and making use of his position, 
he smuggled so profitably and largely across the Rhine that he became 
rich. He is reported an excellent financier; as an orator, however, his 
powers are marred by his accent, which is like the Strasburgians, German. 
On one memorable occasion M. Humann prepared a law upon the wine 
duties, which he drew up preceded by an elaborate report. This he pro- 
ceeded to read to the Chamber. It was entitled a projet sur les boissons. 
Poor Humann, in announcing this title in his German accent, said, 
Messieurs, chai a vous presenter un brochet sur les poissons, which had so 
exceedingly droll an effect that the general laughter disconcerted Humann, 
and utterly prevented him from developing his brochet. (For the unlearned 
reader I should add, that whilst projet means project, brochet means 4 
pike.) 

This ministry constituted, how long is it to exist? It has decidedly 
not a majority, since the left centre, which supported Perier, and which 
follow Dupin, will inevitably vote against Soult. But there are modes 0! 
lortifying a French ministry. The chief arm of this kind is an emeute. 
Get up an insurrection, and the weakest administration becomes strong. 
An anecdote is told of Conte Treilhard, who was pretet of police some 
time back. A personage waited upon him, and observed that there was 
a conspiracy hatching. ‘No such thing,” said the prefet. “ I beg yout 
pardon, but there is; and if there is not, there must be, whether repub- 
lican, or Carlist, or both, is little matter.” “ O, I understand—you want 
an insurrection, and Tam not the man to make one for you; I cannot 
traflic in blood.” On the following day, Count Treilhard’s resignation ol 
the prefecture of police was accepted. 
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In Marshal Soult’s circular, this day published, I see a conspiracy is 
announced. The minister declares he is fully aware of the designs of the 
anarchists ; Ill be sworn he is, better than they themselves. But beware 
Monsieur le Marechal, that artifice has been so often tried, that it may 
fail at length, and even the last time it proved perilous. . 

Besides an insurrection got up, a coup dctat might be resorted to: both 
might probably be arranged together, one to serve as pretext to the other. 
During the last fortnight, there have been whispers in the salons of a 
fructidorization, or general banishment of patriots, put forth perhaps to 
‘try the opinion of society ; and after an insurrection such might be at- 
tempted. 

If their means be rejected, there remains, in order to gain a majority, 
but the performance of some really great and popular act, such as settling 
the affairs of Belgium speedily by negociation, or gallautly cutting its 
gordian knot by some heroic enterprise. The taking of Antwerp citadel 
might effect this. 

Any of these things, to be sure, seem little short of madness ; but which 
of them are greater madness than not ouly accepting, but intriguing, to 
become ministers in the very teeth of a majority? M. Thiers indeed 
hopes to create a majority @ /a Walpole by corruption, and for this pur- 
pose he has got the funds secret, or secret service money, entrusted to 
him. But Louis-Philippe has tried this mancuvre ere now, and he spent 
an enormity of money in order to meet with opposition from the very men 
whom he paid, for with French politicians “ there is no honour whatever 
amongst thieves.” 

But the 19th of November, the day of the convocation of the Chambers, 
will clear up all these doubts, and till then I bid you adieu. 


P.S. The list of peers, to the amount of sixty, has just appeared. 
Literature hath its representatives in Bertin, Cousin, Villemain, De Sacy. 
One is rather surprised to see Grouchy amongst them, him whom Soult 
treated so cavalierly some time back. Throughout'the list I scarcely sce 
the name of one true patriot. It is in general made up of such statesmen 
as the people have repudiated, in refusing toselect them to the Lower 
Chamber. It is one mode of applying the principles of a representative 
government, that exclusion by the popular voice is a claim to appointment 
as legislator by the royal. Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of the present aristocratic Chamber of France. The very royalists 
must vote it an absurdity and a nuisance, with{neither the force of here- 
ditary right or elective right, representing nothing, serving nothing, but 
to embarrass the government that created it. The French Chamber of 
Peers is but an incubus on the system, that every effort must aid to 
throw off. ‘To it may be fully applied Lord Eldon’s simile of the Bruns- 
wick Theatre, where the pillars — from the roof instead of supporting 
it, and which in consequence came down with a crash upon the heads 
of those within it. 

Nothing new in literature. At the theatres, Mademoiselle Mars sur- 
passes all her former acting in Clotilde, a wretched play nevertheless. 
Fambarini is the only star of the Italiens. The Academie Royale promises 
Uhe Tempest ; but somehow or another the amusements of the season seem 


as unpromising and as ill got up as the more serious arrangements of the 
political world. 































THE LOVE LETTER. 


Sue holds the letter in her eager hands, 

"Tis from the absent one—most loved—most dear— 
Yet statue-like and motionless she stands, 

Nor dares to seek her fate—she looks in fear 

On the mute herald, ready to bestow 

The tidings of her weal, or of her woe. 


Perchance, that long-wished record may contain 
The chilling courtesies of studied art, 

Or speak in friendship’s calm and tranquil strain, 
Mocking the feelings of her tervent heart: 
Perchance, O thought of bliss! it may discover 
The hopes—the fears—the wishes of a lover! 


See, she unfolds the page, and trembling reads— 
From her dark eye one tear of feeling gushes, 

The sudden sunbeam of a smile succeeds, 

And now a radiant host of burning blushes 
’erspreads her cheek and brow—her doubts are past, 
Love crowns her truth and tenderness at last. 


Fain would she silent sit, and meditate 

’er her new bliss through evening's placid hours, 
But gay assembled guests her presence wait, 

And she must braid her ebon hair with flowers, 
And join the throng—with hurried step she flies, 
Her soul’s sweet triumph sparkling in her eyes. 


Within the gathered folds of snowy gauze, 

That veil her bosom, rests the magic scroll, 

And those, who greet her entrance with applause, 
Gruess not the talisman whose dear control 
Teaches each look, each accent, to express 

The thrilling sense of new-found happiness. 


She wakes her lute’s soft harmony, and sings— 
Ah! once, her very songs appeared a token 

Of her deep grief, and she would touch the strings 
To tales of hapless love, and fond hearts broken ; 
But now her lays are all of hope and youth, 

Of joyous ecstacy, and changeless truth. 


Her guests depart. The moonbeams, clear and bright, 
(er her still chamber cast their radiance even, 

And, kneeling in the pale and silvery light, 

She breathes her grateful orisons to Heaven, 

hen seeks her couch. O! may repose impart 

Fair visions to her young and happy heart? 


M. A. 











MR. CANNING. 


I nave never been satisfied as to the just discrimination contained in 
any character of CANNING, which has hitherto been given: yet | do 
not undertake to give a better—it may exceed my strength. — 

Canning’s pre-eminence seems to me to have been chiefly as a rhe- 
torician—there only lay his originality or force. It may be said, that 
to give happy illustration, requires @ priori happiness of perception, 
and a deep insight into the development of truth; but I do not think 
that there will be found any new discoveries in anything that has 
been said or written by Canning. He electrified by the manner, 
rather than by the matter ; by the felicity of the momentary applica- 
tion; by meaning, by lucky combination, by the unexpected bearing 
of old thoughts or similies on new topics. Thus I think that he was 
always ornamental, but seldom philosophic. 

Of all his powers, irony and classical humour were the greatest. 
But the effect of this was, not to be comprehensive, but to shew 
things in partial and exaggerated lights. I do not think that he 
was insincere: I believe that he commonly spoke the conviction 
of the moment; but such faculties as these impressed upon him 
temporary and shifting opinions. He conjured up, for the moment, 
all the gorgeous and transient hues of the rainbow. 

It has been remarked, that he retained to the last all the habits, 
discipline, and machinery of an Eton school-boy, seeking to carry 
away from all competitors the palm of composition. 

These faculties and acquirements made him an overwhelming ad- 
vocate; but he never spoke as a judge. He therefore pleased his 
audience, and threw them into a delirium for the moment ; but seldom 
convinced them. 

It will be said, that if these observations—which many will deem 
severe—are true of Canning; they are true also of Burke. I do 
not think so. At the bottom of all Burke’s gorgeous imagery, was 
both abstract and general truth; and, for the most part, originality 
and novelty into the bargain. Certainly, if I can establish this, I 
establish every thing that is pre-excellent in human genius. An exa- 
mination of Burke's writings for five-and-forty years, in all humours, 
convinces me it is no exaggeration. 

Burke looked first for new truths; Canning only sought to con- 
vince himself and others of assumed truths, by the medium of lan- 
guage and illustration. I do not know if I make myself understood : 
it is, in my mind, a wide distinction; and probably I shall only con- 
found it again by multiplying words. 

I come then to Canning’s moral qualities—to his temper, feelings, 
and sentiments. He had one of the greatest and most necessary 
qualities of a statesman, when connected with intellect—DECISION ! 
This was Pitt’s forte, which carried him further than all his intellec- 
tual gifts. Decision, unprompted by an enlightened mind, is, 1 admit, 
Nov. 1832.—vou. V.—NO. XIX. T 
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obstinacy. But there is a sort of sagacity which comes toa right 
judgment at once ; and then perseverance Is magnanimity. 

Canning, no doubt, was magnanimous in all his turn of thought ; 
and I am told that he was amiable in all the private relations of life, 
Of the latter I am no judge; for I had little, if any, personal ac- 
quaintance with him. He carried himself reservedly and haughtily 
to strangers; tossed up his chin, and appeared not to see them. He 
was a tall, well-made man, with an open regular countenance ; but | 
cannot think it was elegant. He looked to me like a washed artificer 
in his Sunday dress. 

His tones of oratory were not quite natural, they were declama- 
tory; his attitudes were not easy; and his expressions generally 
smelt of the lamp. I liked his speeches better when I read them, 
than when I heard them. They were too long in the delivery, and 
too rhapsodical—they were flashes that came, and were gone. But 
his humour and irony were highly captivating, and indeed irresistible. 
He had astonishing wit, of the most classical imagery. It was with 
this sort of imagery that his mind was overflowing. 

His father was a poet—a moral poet—of good sense ; though per- 
haps he did not rise much above mediocrity. His mother’s name has 
been variously reported. A lady, who could scarcely be mistaken, 
because she was sister-in-law to the lady who married Sir Stratford 
Canning’s father, assured me that her name was Guydickens. The 
Cannings are said to have emigrated to Lreland in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth from Warwickshire, where the head branch. still exists— 
catholics—whose wite I saw at Rome in 1821, (her carriage covered 
with noble and royal quarterings !) 

Canning had a domineering and ascendant spirit. When Lord 
Castlereagh died, he took possession of poor Lord Liverpool and over- 
turned him. Latterly he ruled the proud mind of Pitt: he was too 
much for Pitt in literature, acquirements, and brilliance. In_ author- 
ship he was at the head of a little coterie of Gifford, George Ellis, 
and the Freres, who had got a fashionable influence, partly by their sa- 
tirical powers, far beyond their merits. As to Gifford, he was all 
liberal gall, and conducted the Quarterly Review with too little re- 
gard to probity and impartiality ; of which I could give many de- 
monstrative proofs. Gifford was a man of acute talent, and some 
genius; but rather of talent than genius. He had an over-ruling 
self-conceit; and despised those out of whose ranks he had risen. 
But he was a dupe to flattery. O. G. Gilchrist, of Stamford, cajoled 
him, and he admitted some unjustifiable bitternesses at Gilchrist’s 
instigation. 

I doubt if Canning was a happy man: he was too exorbitantly 
ambitious ; and he had too proud ideas of his own exclusive supe- 
riority. He had been too much flattered as a boy for the figure he 
made at Eton; but this would not have caused it alone, without 4 
temperament naturally embued with the spirit. 

It Canning had addicted himself to literature and poetry, he would 
not have been of the school of Spenser and Milton—but of Pope! 
Ile would have been what is called a moral, not a romantic poet. He 
would probably have adorned and enriched more than Pope ; an 
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there was a sort of plaintive morality about him, which is not the 
ordinary strain of Pope. I do not think that he could have been a 
creator, which alone constitutes pure poetry. He could dress up the 
images which others had created, both splendidly and fantastically. 

If Canning’s character be taken with all the abatements here sug- 
gested, still it is a magnificent one. And if I am wrong—as it is 
given with good faith—I trust it may be useful. All indiscriminate 
praise is unedifying, and goes for nothing. There are lights and 
shades in every character. The smallest difference in the proportions 
of intellectual and moral ingredients, will make two dissimilar beings 
—even supposing the total amount of ingredients to be equal: and 
there is no such thing as human intellect entirely abstracted from the 
effects of the influence of the moral temperament. 


J. F. CLAVERING. 





THE KISS. 
ATTEMPTED FROM THE ITALIAN. 


GivE me, sweet maid, one gentle kiss, 
To my fond heart ‘twill nectar prove— 
Not tamely thus, devoid of bliss,— 
No—this is not the kiss of love! 
So, gentle sisters calm embrace, 
So, kiss the placid waves the shore, 
So zephyrs kiss the flowret’s face, 
With baby fondness—nothing more. 
No; this is not the kiss that wakes 
The boiling blood in every vein, 
That every nerve with rapture shakes, 
Till ecstacy’s alive to pain. 
Not so did Psyche’s fervid lip 
Press on the glowing cheek of love, 
Nor this the way that roses sip 
The dews descending from above ; 
Not so the quivering ivy grasps, 
With clinging arms, the oak her spouse, 
Whose form with bridal warmth she clasps, 
Just such as bashfulness allows ! 
Go, lovely Ice !—go, frigid maid! 
You know not Love, nor feel his fires, 
When all the senses are betrayed, 
In new-born, undefined desires ! 
Stay—stay—forgive, that burning kiss, 
That trembling pressure speaks the whole, 
Thou didst but feign—and this, and this, 
Is nectar to my thirsty soul! 
Unheeded now the lightning’s flash, 
Unfelt the whirlwind raging by, 
Unheard the thunder’s loudest crash, 
Life knows but thou—and ecstacy ! 

Cot. W—. 
T2 

























































PETER SIMPLE:' 





Berore I proceed with my narrative, | wish to explain to the reader 
that my history was not written in after life, when I had obtained at 
greater knowlec lve of the world. When I first went to sea, | pro- 
mised my mother that I would keep a journal of what passed, with my 
reflections upon it. To this promise I rigidly adhered, and since ] 
have been my own master, these journals hes e remained in my pos- 
session. In writing, therefore, the early part of my adventures, every 
thing is stated as it was impressed on my mind at the time. U pon many 
points I have since had reason to form a different opinion from. that 
which is recorded, and upon many others I have since laughed heartily at 
my folly and simplicity, but still I have thought it advisable to let the 
ideas of the period remain rather than correct them by those of dear- 
bought experience. A boy of fifteen, brought up in a secluded coun- 
try town, cannot be expected to reason and judge as a young man 
who has seen much of life, and passed through a variety of * adven- 
tures. The reader must therefore remember that I have reterred to 
my journal for the opinions and feelings which guided me in and be- 
tween each distinct anniversary of my existence. 
We have now been cruizing for six weeks, and I find that my profes- 
sion is much more agreeable ‘than I anticipated. My desire to please is 
taken for the deed; and although I occasionally make a blunder, yet 
the captain and first lieutenant seem to think that I am attentive to 
my duty to the best of my ability, and only smile at my mistakes. | 
also have discovered, that however my natural capacity may have 
been estimated by my family, that it is not so depreciated here; and 
every day I feel more confidence in myself, and hope, by attention 
and diligenc e, to make up for a want of natural endowment. There 
certainly is something in the life of a sailor which enlarges the 
mind, When [was at home six months ago, I allowed other people 
to think for me, and acted wholly on the leading-strings of their sug- 
gestions; now, to the best of my ability, I think for myself. I am 
hi appy with my messmates—those who were harsh upon me have lett 
off, because I never resented their conduct, and those who were kind 
to me are even kinder than before. The time flies away quickly, I 
suppose, because I know exactly what I have to do, and ‘each day 1s 
the forerunner of the ensuing. 

The first lieutenant is one of the most amusing men I ever knew, 
vet he never relaxes trom the discipline of the service, or takes the 
least libe rty with either his superiors or inferiors. His humour is 
principally shown in his various modes of punishment ; and let the 
punishment be ever so severe to the party, the manner of inflicting It 
is invariably a source of amusement to the remainder of the ships 
company. [| have often thought that although no individu al liked 
being punished, yet that all the ship's company were quite ple ased 
when a punishment took place. He is very particular about his 
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Peter Simple. 2659 
decks; they are always as white as snow, and nothing displeases him 
so much as their being soiled. It is for that reason that he has such 
an objection to the use of tobacco. There are spitting-pans placed in 
different parts of the decks for the use of the men, that they may not 
dirty the planks with the tobacco juice. Sometimes a man in his 
hurry forgets to use these pans, but as the mess to which the stain 
may be opposite have their grog stopped if the party is not found out, 
they take good care not only to keep a look out, but to inform against 
the offender. Now the punishment for the offence is as follows—the 
man’s hands are tied behind his back, and a large tin spitting-box 
fixed to his chest by a strap over the shoulders. All the other boxes 
on the lower deck are taken away, and he is obliged to walk there, 
ready to attend the summons of any man who may wish to empty his 
mouth of the tobacco juice. The other men are so pleased at the 
fancy, that they spit twice as much as before, for the pleasure of 
making him run about. Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, calls it “ the first 
lieutenant’s preambulating spitting-pan.” He observed to me one day 
“that really Mr. Falcon was such an epicure about his decks, that he 
was afraid to pudding an anchor on the forecastle.” 

I was much amused the last morning watch that I kept. We were 
stowing the hammocks in the quarter-deck nettings, when one of the 
boys came up with his hammock on his shoulder, and as he passed 
the first lieutenant perceived that he had a quid of tobacco in his 
cheek. * What have you got there, my good lad—a gum-boil ?— your 
cheek is very much swelled.” “ No, sir,” replied the boy, “ there's 
nothing at all the matter.” “QO, there must be; it is a bad tooth, 
then. Open your mouth, and let me see.” Very reluctantly the boy 
opened his mouth, and discovered a large roll of tobacco leaf. “I 
see, I see,” said the first lieutenant, “ your mouth wants overhauling, 
and your teeth cleaning. I wish we had a dentist on board; but as 
we have not, 1 will operate as well as can. Send the armourer up 
here with his tongs.” When the armourer made his appearance, the 
boy was made to open his mouth, while the chaw of tobacco was ex- 
tracted with his rough instrument. “ There now,” said the first 
lieutenant, “I’m sure that you must feel better already; you never 
could have had any appetite. Now, captain of the afterguard, bring 
a piece of old canvas and some sand here, and clean his teeth nicely.” 
The captain of the afterguard came forward, and putting the boy's 
head between his knees, scrubbed his teeth well with the sand and 
canvas for two or three minutes. “ There, that will do,” said the first 
lieutenant. “ Now, my little fellow, your mouth is nice and clean, 
and you'll enjoy your breakfast. It was impossible for you to have 
eaten any thing with your mouth in such a nasty state. When it's 
dirty again, come to me, and I'll be your dentist.” 

Yesterday | was on the forecastle with Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, 
who is very kind to me. He had been showing me how to make the 
Various knots and bends of rope which are used in our service. I am 
afraid that I was very stupid, but he showed me over and over again 
until I learnt how to make them. Amongst others, he taught me a 
fisherman's bend, which he pronounced to be the king of all knots ; 
“and, Mr. Simple,” continued he, “ there is a moral in that knot. 
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You observe, that when the parts are drawn the right way, and 
together, the more you pull the faster they hold, and the more im- 
possible to untie them ; but see, by hauling them apart, how a little 
difference, a pull the other way, immediately disunites them, and then 
how easy they are cast off in a moment. That points out the neces- 
sity of pulling together in this world, Mr. Simple, when we wish to 
hold on, and that’s a piece of philosophy worth all the twenty-six 
thousand and odd years of my friend the carpenter, which leads to 
nothing but a brown study, when he ought to be attending to his 
duty.” 

“ Very true, Mr. Chucks, you are the better philosopher of the two,” 

“1 am the better educated, Mr. Simple, and I trust more of a 
gentleman. I consider a gentleman to be to a certain degree a philo- 
sopher, for very often he is obliged to support his character as such, 
to put up with what another person may very properly fly in a pas- 
sion about. I think coolness is the great character-stick of a gentle- 
man. Inthe service, Mr. Simple, one is obliged to appear angry 
without indulging the sentiment. I can assure you that I never lose 
my temper, even when I use my rattan.” 

“Why, then, Mr. Chucks, do you swear so much at the men? 
surely that is not gentlemanly 7” 

“ Most certainly not, sir. But I must defend myself by observing 
the very artificial state in which we live on board of a man of war. 
Necessity, my dear Mr. Simple, has no law. You must observe how 
gently I always commence when I have to find fault. I do that to 
prove my gentility; but, sir, my zeal for the service obliges me to 
alter my language, to prove in the end that I am in earnest. Nothing 
would afford me more pleasure than to be able to carry on the duty as 
a gentleman, but that’s impossible.” 

“ T really cannot see why.” 

“ Perhaps, then, Mr. Simple, you will explain to me why the cap- 
tain and first lieutenant swear.” 

“That I do not pretend to answer, but they only do so upon an 
emergency. 

“ Exactly so; but, sir, then 'mergency is my daily and hourly duty. 
In the continual working of the ship 1 am answerable for all that goes 
MISS. The life of a boatswain is a life of ’mergency, and therefore I 
swear. 

“I still cannot allow it to be requisite, and certainly it is sinful." 

* Excuse me, my dear sir; it is absolutely requisite, and not at all 
sinful. There is one language for the pulpit and another for board 
ship, and in either situation a man must make use of those terms most 
likely to produce the necessary effect upon his listeners. Whether it 
is trom long custom of the service, or from the indifference of a sailor 
to all common things and language, (I can't exactly explain myself, 
Mr. Simple, but I know what I mean,) perhaps constant excitement 
may do, and therefore more ‘stimilis,’ as they call it, to make him 
move. Certain it is, that common parlancy won't do with a common 
seaman. It is not here as in the scriptures, ‘Do this, and he doeth 
it; (by the bye, that chap must have had his soldiers in tight order;) 
but it is, * Do this, d n your eyes,’ and then it is done directly. 
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The order to do just carries the weight of a cannon shot, but it wants 
the perpelling power. The d n is the gunpowder which sets it 
flying in the execution of its duty. Do you comprehend me, Mr. 
Simple ?” 

«| perfectly understand you, Mr. Chucks, and I cannot help re- 
marking, and that without flattery, that you are very different from 
the rest of the warrant officers. Where did you receive your educa- 
tion 7” 

« Mr. Simple, I am here a boatswain with a clean shirt, and, I say it 
myself, and no one dare gainsay it, a thorough knowledge of my duty. 
But although I do not say that I ever was better off, 1 can say this, 
that I've been in the best society, in the company of lords and ladies. 
I once dined with your grandfather.” 

« That's more than I ever did, for he never asked me, nor took the 
least notice of me,” replied I. 

“ What I state is true. I did not know that he was your grand- 
father until yesterday, when I was talking with Mr. O'Brien; but I 
perfectly recollect him, although I was very young at that time. 
Now, Mr. Simple, if you will promise me as a gentleman, (and | 
know you are one,) that you will not repeat what | tell you, then I'll 
let you into the history of my life.” 

«Mr. Chucks, as I am a gentleman I never will divulge it until you 
are dead and buried, and not then if you do not wish it.” 

“ When I am dead and buried you may do as you please; it may 
then be of service to other people, although my story is not a very 
long one.” 

Mr. Chucks then sat down upon the fore-end of the booms by the 
funnel, and 1 took my place by his side, when he commenced as fol- 
lows: 

“My father was a boatswain before me—one of the old school, 
rough as a bear, and drunken as a Gosport fiddler. My mother was 
my mother, and I shall say no more. My father was invalided 
for harbour duty after a life of intoxication, and died shortly after- 
wards. In the mean time I had been, by the kindness of the port 
admiral’s wife, educated at a foundation school. 1 was thirteen when 
my father died, and my mother not knowing what to do with me, 
wished to bind me apprentice to a merchant vessel, but this I refused, 
and after six months’ quarrelling on the subject, 1 decided the point 
by volunteering in the Narcissus frigate. I believe that my gentle- 
manly ideas were innate, Mr. Simple; I never as a child could bear 
the idea of the merchant service. After I had been a week on board, 
I was appointed servant to the purser, where I gave such satisfaction 
by my alertness and dexterity, that the first lieutenant took me away 
from the purser to attend upon himself, so that in twe months I was a 
person of such consequence as to create a disturbance in the gun- 
room, for the purser was very angry, and many of the officers took his 
part. It was whispered that I was the son of the first lieutenant, and 
that he was aware of it. How far that may be true I know not, but 
there was a likeness between us; and my mother, who was a very 
pretty woman, attended his ship many years before as a bumboat girl. 
I can’t pretend to say any thing about it, but this I do say, Mr. Simple, 
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and many will blame me for it, but I can’t help my natural feelings, 
that I had rather be the bye-blow of a gentleman than the ‘gitimate 
offspring of a boatswain and his wife. There's no chance of good 
blood in your veins in the latter instance, whereas in the former yoy 
may have stolen a drop or two. It so happened that after I had 
served the first lieutenant for about a year, a young lord, (I must not 
mention his name, Mr. Simple,) was sent to sea, by his friends or by 
his own choice, I don’t know which, but I was told that his uncle, who 
was ‘zeckative, and had an interest in his death, persuaded him to go, 
A lord at that period, some twenty-five years ago, was a rarity in the 
service, and they used to salute him when he came on board. The 
consequence was, that the young lord must have a servant to himself, 
although all the rest of the midshipmen had but one servant between 
them. The captain inquired who was the best boy in the ship, and 
the purser, to whom he appealed, recommended me. Accordingly, 
much to the annoyance of the first lieutenant, (for first lieutenants in 
those days did not assume as they do now, not that I refer to Mr. 
Faleon, who is a gentleman, ) I was immediately surrendered to his lord- 
ship. I had a very easy, comfortable life of it—I did little or nothing ; 
if inquired for when all hands were turned up, I was cleaning his 
lordship’s boots or brushing his lordship’s clothes, and there was 
nothing to be said when his lordship’s name was mentioned. We 
went to the Mediterranean, (because his lordship’s mama wished it,) 
wud we had been there about a year when his lordship ate so many 
grapes that he was seized with a dysentery. He was ill for three 
weeks, and then he requested to be sent to Malta in a transport going 
to Gibraltar, or rather to the Barbary coast, for bullocks. He became 
worse every day, and made his will, leaving me all his effects on 
board, which I certainly deserved for the kindness with which I had 
nursed him. Off Malta we fell in with a xebeque, bound to Civita 
Vecchia, and the captain of the transport, anxious to proceed, advised 
our going on board of her, as the wind was light and contrary, and these 
Mediterranean vessels sailed better in a wind than the transport. My 
master, Who was now sinking fast, consented, and we changed our ships. 
The next day he died, and a gale of wind came on, which prevented 
us from gaining the port for several days, and the body of his lord- 
ship not only became so offensive, but affected the superstition of the 
Catholic sailors so much, that it was hove overboard. None of their 
people could speak English, nor could I speak Maltese: they had no 
idea who we were, and I had plenty of time for cogitation. 1 had 
often thought what a fine thing it was to be a lord, and as often 
wished that I had been born one. The wind was still against us, when 
a merchant vessel ran down to us, that had left Civita Vecchia for 
Gibraltar. I desired the captain of the xebeque to make a signal of 
distress, or rather I did myself, and the vessel, which proved to be 
Knglish, bore down to us. 

* LT manned the boat to go on board, and the idea came into my head, 
that although they might refuse to take me, that they would not re- 
fuse a lord. 1 put on the midshipman’s uniform belonging to his lord- 
ship, (but then certainly belonging to me,) and went alongside of the 
merchant vessel; told them that I had lett my ship for the benefit ot 
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my health, and wanted a passage to Gibraltar, on my way home. 
My title, and immediate acceptance of the terms demanded for my 
passage, Was sufficient. My property was brought from the xebeque ; 
and, of course, as they could not speak English, they could not con- 
tradict, even if they suspected. Here, Mr. Simple, | must acknow- 
ledge a slight flaw in my early history, which I impart to you in con- 
fidence ; or otherwise I should not have been able to prove that I was 
correct in asserting that I had dined with your grandtather. But the 
temptation was too strong, and | could not resist. “Think yourself, 
Mr. Simple, after having served as a ship's boy—clouted here, kicked 
there, damned by one, and sent to hell by another—to find myself 
treated with such respect and deference, and my lorded this and my 
lorded that, every minute of the day. During my passage to Gib- 
raltar, | had plenty of time for arranging my plans. I hardly need 
say that my lord’s Ait was valuable; and what was better, they exactly 
fitted me. I also had his watches and trinkets, and many other 
things, besides a bag of dollars. However, they were honestly mine ; 
the only thing that 1 took was his name, which he had no further 
occasion for, poor fellow ! But it's no use defending what was wrong 
—it was dishonest, and there ‘s an end of it. 

“ Now observe, Mr. Simple, how one thing leads to another. I de- 
clare to you, that my first idea of making use of his lordship’s name, 
was to procure a passage to Gibraltar. I then was undecided how to 
act; but as | had charge of his papers and letters to his mother and 
guardian, | think—indeed, I am almost sure—that I should have laid 
aside my dignity and midshipman’s dress, and applied for a passage 
home to the commissioner of the yard. But it was fated to be other- 
wise ; for the master of the transport went on shore to report and ob- 
tain pratique, and he told them every where that young Lord A 
was a passenger with him, going to England for the benefit of his 
health. In less than half-an-hour, off came the commissioners’ boat, 
and another boat from the governor, requesting the honour of my 
company, and that 1 would take a bed at their houses during my stay. 
What could 1 do? I began to be frightened ; but 1 was more afraid 
to confess that I was an impostor, for I am sure the master of the 
transport alone would have kicked me overboard, if I had let him know 
that he had been so confounded polite to a ship's boy. So I blushed 





half from modesty and half from guilt, and accepted the invitation of 


the governor ; sending a polite vérbal refusal to the commissioner, 
upon the plea of there being no paper or pens on board. I had so 
often accompanied my late master, that I knew very well how to con- 
duct myself, and had borrowed a good deal of his air and appearance 
—indeed, I had a natural taste for gentility. I could write and read ; 
not perhaps so well as 1 ought to have done, considering the educa- 
tion | had received, but still quite well enough for a lord, and indeed 
much better than my late master. 1 knew his signature well enough, 
although the very idea of being forced to use it made me tremble. 
However, the die was cast. 1 ought to observe, that in one point we 
were not unlike—both had curly light hair and blue eyes; in other 
points there was no resemblance. 1 was by far the best-looking chap 
of the two; and as we had been up the Mediterranean for two years, 
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I had no fear of any doubt as to my identity until I arrived in Eng- 
land. 

“ Well, Mr. Simple, I dressed myself very carefully, put on my 
chains and rings, and a little perfume on my handkerchief, and accom- 
panied the aid-de-camp to the governor's, where I was asked after my 
mother Lady ——, and my uncle, my guardian, and a hundred other 
questions. At first, I was much confused, which was attributed to 
bashfulness; and so it was, but not of the right sort. But before the 
day was over, I had become so accustomed to be called “ my lord,” 
and to my situation, that I was quite at my ease, and began to watch 
the motions and behaviour of the company, that I might regulate my 
comportment by that of good society. I remained at Gibraltar for a 
fortnight, and then was offered a passage in a transport ordered to 
Plymouth. Being an officer, of course it was free to a certain extent. 
On my passage to England, I again made up my mind that I would 
put off my dress and title as soon as I could escape from observation ; 
but I was prevented as before. The port admiral sent off to request 
the pleasure of my company to dinner. I dared not refuse; and 
there I was my lord as before, courted and feasted by every body. 
Tradesmen called to request the honour of my custom; my table at 
the hotel was covered with cards of all descriptions; and, to confess 
the truth, I liked my situation so much, and had been so accustomed 
to it, that I now began to dislike the idea that one day or other | 
must resign it, which I determined to do as soon as I quitted the 
place. My bill at the hotel was very extravagant, and more than | 
could pay; but the master said it was not of the least consequence : 
that of course his lordship had not provided himself with cash just 
coming from foreign parts, and offered to supply me with money if | 
required it. This, 1 will say, I was honest enough to refuse. i left 
my cards, P. P. C., as they do, Mr. Simple, in all well-regulated so- 
ciety, and set off in the mail for London, where I fully resolved to 
drop my title, and to proceed to Scotland to his lordship’s mother, 
with the mournful intelligence of his death—for you see, Mr. Simple, 
no one knew that his lordship was dead. The captain of the trans- 
port had put him into the xebeque alive, and the vessel bound to 
Gibraltar had received him, as they imagined. The captain of the 
frigate had very soon afterwards advices from Gibraltar, stating his 
lordship’s recovery and return to England. Well, I had not been in 
the coach more than five minutes, when who should get in but a gen- 
tleman whom I had met at the port admiral’s; besides which, the 
coachman and others knew me very well. When I arrived in Lon- 
don, (1 still wore my midshipman’s uniform,) I went to an hotel re- 
commended to me, as I afterwards found out, the most fashionable in 
town, my title still following me. I now determined to put off my 
uniform, and dress in plain clothes—my farce was over. I went to 
bed-that night, and the next morning made my appearance in a suit 
of mufti, making inquiry of the waiter which was the best convey- 
ance to Scotland. 

** Post chay and four, my lord. At what time shall I order it?’ 
* ¢Q,’ replied 1, ‘I am not sure that I shall go to-morrow. 
“ Just at this moment in came the master of the hotel, with the 
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‘Morning Post’ in his hand, making me a low bow, and pointing to the 
insertion of my arrival at his hotel among the fashionables. This 
annoyed me ; and now that I found how difficult it was to get rid of 
my title, 1 became particularly anxious to be William Chucks, as be- 
fore. Before twelve o'clock, three or four gentlemen were ushered 
into my sitting-room, who observing my arrival in that d d Morn- 
ing Post, came to pay their respects; and before the day was over, 
| was invited and re-invited by a dozen people. I found that I could 
not retreat, and | went away with the stream, as before at Gibraltar 
and Portsmouth. For three weeks I was every where; and if I found 
it agreeable at Portsmouth, how much more so in London! But I 
was not happy, Mr. Simple, because I was a cheat, every moment ex- 
pecting to be found out. But it really was a nice thing to be a lord. 

« At last the play was over. I had been enticed by some young men 
into agambling house, where they intended to fleece me ; but, for the 
first night, they allowed me to win, I think, about 300/. I was quite 
delighted with my success, and had agreed to meet them the next 
evening; but when I was at breakfast, with my legs crossed, reading 
the Morning Post, who should come to see me but my guardian uncle. 
He knew his nephew's features too well to be deceived ; and my not 
recognizing him, proved at once that 1 was an impostor. You must 
allow me to hasten over the scene which took place—the wrath of 
the uncle, the confusion in the hotel, the abuse of the waiters, the 
police-officer, and being dragged into a hackney-coach to Bow-street. 
There I was examined, and confessed all. The uncle was so glad to 
find that his nephew was really dead, that he felt no resentment to- 
wards me; and as, after all, I had only assumed a name, but had 
cheated nobody, except the landlord at Portsmouth, 1 was sent on 
board the tender off the Tower, to be drafted into a man-of-war. 
As for my 300/, my clothes, &c. I never heard any more of them ; 
they were seized, I presume, by the landlord of the hotel for my bill, 
and very handsomely he must have paid bimself. I had two rings on 
my fingers, and my watch in my pocket, when I was sent on board 
the tender, and I stowed them away very carefully. 1 had also a few 
pounds in my purse. I was sent round to Plymouth, where I was 
drafted into a frigate. After I had been there some little time, I 
turned the watch and rings into money, and bought myself a good 
kit of clothes; for I could not bear to be dirty. I was put into the 
mizen-top, and no one knew that I had been a lord.” 

“ You found some difference, I should think, in your situation ?” 

“ Yes, I did, Mr. Simple ; but I was much happier. I could not 
forget the ladies, and the dinners, and the opera, and all the delights 
of London, beside the respect paid to my title, and I often sighed for 
them; but the police-officer and Bow-street also came to my recol- 
lection, and I shuddered at the remembrance. It had, however, one 
good effect; I determined to be an officer if I could, and learnt my 
duty, and worked my way up to quarter-master, and thence to boat- 
swain---and I know my duty, Mr. Simple. But I’ve been punished 
for my folly ever since. I formed ideas above my station in life, and 
cannot help longing to be a gentleman. It’s a bad thing for a man to 

have ideas above his station.” 
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“ You certainly must find some difference between the company in 
London and that of the warrant officers.” ; 

“It’s many years back now, sir; but I can’t get over the feeling, 
I can’t ‘sociate with them at all. A man may have the feelings of a 
gentleman, although in a humble capacity ; but how can I be intimate 
with such people as Mr. Dispart or Mr. Doball, the carpenter? Aj] 
very well in their way, Mr. Simple, but what can you expect from 
officers who boil their ‘tators in a cabbage-net hanging in the ship 
coppers, when they know that there is one-third of a stove allowed 
them to cook their victuals on?” 

Two or three days after this conversation with Mr. Chucks, the 
‘aptain ran the frigate in shore, and when within five miles we dis- 
covered two vessels under the land. We made all sail in chase, and 
cut them off from escaping round a sandy point which they attempted 
to weather. Finding that they could not effect their purpose, they 
ran on shore under a small battery of two guns, which commenced 
firing upon us. The first shot which whizzed between the masts had, 
to me, a most terrific sound, but the officers and men laughed at it, 
so of course I pretended to do the same, but in reality I could see 
nothing to laugh at. The captain ordered the starboard watch to be 
piped to quarters, and the boats to be cleared, ready for hoisting out : 
we then anchored within a mile of the battery, and returned the fire. 
In the mean time, the remainder of the ship's company hoisted out and 
lowered down four boats, which were manned and armed to storm the 
battery. I was very anxious to go on service, and O'Brien, who had 
command of the first cutter, allowed me to go with him, on condition 
that I stowed myself away under the fore sheets, that the captain 
might not see me betore the boats had shoved off. This I did, and 
was not discovered. We pulled in abreast towards the battery, and 
in less than ten minutes the boats were run on the beach, and we 
jumped out. The Frenchmen fired a gun at us as we pulled close 
to the shore, and then ran away, so that we took possession without 
any fighting, which, to confess the truth, | was not sorry for, as I did 
not think that I was old or strong enough to cope hand to hand with 
a grown-up man. There were a few fishermen’s huts close to the 
battery, and while two of the boats went on board of the vessels, to see 
if they could be got off, and others were spiking the guns and de- 
stroying the carriages, I went with O'Brien to examine them ; they 
were deserted by the people, as might have been supposed, but there 
was a great quantity of fish in them, apparently caught that morning. 
O'Brien pointed to a very large skate, “ Murder an Irish !” cried he, 
“its the very ghost of my grandmother; we'll have her if it’s only 
for the family likeness. Peter, put your finger into the gills, and drag 
her down to the boat.” IL could not force my finger into the gills, and as 
the animal appeared quite dead, I] hooked my finger into its mouth ; 
but I made a sad mistake, for the animal was alive, and immediately 
closed its jaws, nipping my finger to the bone, and holding it so tight 
that | could not withdraw it. and the pain was too great to allow me 
to pull it away by main force, and tear my finger, which it held so 
fast. There I was, caught in a trap, and made a prisoner by a tlat- 
fish. Fortunately, I hallooed loud enough to make O'Brien, who was 
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close down to the boats with a large cod-fish under each arm, turn 
round and come to my assistance. At first he could not help me 


from laughing so much, but at last he forced open the jaw of the fish 
with his cutlass, and I got my finger out, but very badly torn indeed. 
I then took off my garter, tied it round the tail of the skate, and 
dragged it to the boat, which was all ready to shove off. The other 
boats had found it impossible to get the vessels off without unloading 
—so, in pursuance of the captain's orders, they were set on fire, and 
before we lost sight of them, had burnt down to the water's edge. 
My finger was very bad for three weeks, and the officers laughed at 
me very much, saying that I narrowly escaped being made a prisoner 
of by an “Old Maid.” 


( To be continued.) 


THE DYING TROUBADOUR. 
A BALLAD. 


My harp is mute, my heart is cold, 
My wanderings all are o'er ; 

The secret of my love untold, 
She'll learn when I’m no more : 

Go hang my harp on yonder tree, 
And make my grave full deep, 

Or when she comes to weep for me, 
“Twill break my golden sleep. 


Why did I leave my father’s halls, 
And brave my mother’s tears ? 
Ah! now methinks her spirit calls, 
“ Come back, thou strayed of years !” 
Oh! could I leave this burning sky, 
And fly like Israel's dove, 
"T were pleasant in the land to die, 
That woke my earliest love. 


Go, trusty page, to Helen go, 
And bear this cross of gold ; 

And say, the heart that loved her so 
At last in death is cold. 

Yes, harp and heart are broken now,— 
Sweet mistress mine, adieu! 

De Rydale has redeemed his vow, 

Ile dies—he dies for you! 
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Tur Press has been appositely termed the fourth estate of the realm, fo; 
if it be not itself a substantive power, it is that from which the three ac. 
knowledged powers of the constitution receive their impulse and direction, 
and by which they are paralyzed or rendered omnipotent to good or eyil, 
Like the upraised hand of the prophet, it can appease the hurricane of the 
passions, at the crisis when the social machine is ready to burst asunder ; 
or, like the writing against the wall, it can raise the whirlwind and scat. 
ter desolation. What was effected among the ancients by oratory in the 
forum, or in the middle ages by religious enthusiasm and chicanery, and 
afterwards by the fanaticist of the pulpit, is now produced with infinitely 
greater power by this greatest of all modern inventions. Having laid 
down this basis of my ss observations and deductions, it would be 
illogical were I to proceed any further without answering the question 
which must naturally arise—what is strictly meant by the press, as the 
fourth estate of the realm, or as the source of vigour or decay to the other 
three ? 

Those who imagine that the public mind is materially influenced by 
what are termed “ leading articles” in the daily or weekly newspapers, 
‘an have considered the subject but very superficially, and can have made 
but shallow observations upon public life. A newspaper is a speculation 
involving immense and incessant hazards to a large capital, and requiring 
a quick and very great return, in order to bear the heavy and inter- 
minable demands upon it. Of all descriptions of property it is the most 
fluctuating and insecure, and consequently, the copy-right or proprietor. 
ship fetches but a few year’s purchase in the market. A newspaper, there- 
fore, must be guided by the current of public opinion, or it must be the 
mere organ of a party, and in no case can it advance much before the 
spirit of the age. Men, therefore, resort to leading articles of newspapers, 
for the gratification of their predilections, and of their sentiments already 
formed, or they are read as matters of business by the partizans of the 
adverse faction. ‘There is no species of writing that has so little effect in 
convincing the judgment, or in forming the opinions of the community. I 
recollect no instance of a newspaper’s obtaining decided success by 
means of leading articles of pre-eminent merit, exclusive of a character 
for general intelligence, and for some superiority in its miscellaneous mat- 
ter; but the instances are numerous of papers obtaining the greatest cir- 
culation by dint of these last two characteristics, notwithstanding their 
leading articles were universally acknowledged to be beneath contempt. 
Where a newspaper is good in all these points, success still depends upon 
the dexterity with which its leading articles are adapted to the prevailing 
sentiments, and upon the adroitness with which they ebb or flow, or shift 
according to the changes in the force or direction of the current. 

The part of the press that forms the public mind to receive the political 
matter of a newspaper, is of a very different description, and it is curious 
to watch how it precedes the spirit of its times, and gradually raises all 
around it to its own exalted level. From the primer to the most erudite 
class of work, a change is in perpetual progress, and that change is an 
unerring barometer of the progressive improvement of society. ‘The most 
celebrated works of one age often sink in the succeeding age into positive 
contempt or obloquy, whilst others rise from infamy into permanent 
fame. 

Many of the works of Locke, at the time of their publication, were con- 
sidered by far more infamous than were the writings of Thomas Paine, 
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thirty years ago. Bishop Warburton thought that by one contemptuous 
sneer he had consigned Hume's essays to oblivion ; but the essaysgo through 
edition after edition. The disappearance of Gibbon’s second volume from 
libraries indicates either the pious fraud of withdrawing the dangerous 
matter from circulation, or the eagerness of persons to possess the know. 
ledge they desire even by dishonest means. Middleton's Essay on Mira. 
cles is read by every scholar, whilst the names of his antagonists are all 
of them that are remembered. Who does not recollect the efforts to write 
down Bentham, and to make his publications ridiculous, and yet they 
have worked their way through the principal languages of “Europe. 
Many of our readers would be surprised at the religious and political 
books which find their way into our colleges in despite of anathemas, and 
which are more read than the works not prohibited. At Cambridge this 
unerring sign of the times has been deeply deplored. Such facts are in- 
dicia of the “‘ march of intellect,” of the progress of the public mind, be- 
yond which a newspaper in its “sense writing must not proceed, and 
with which few scarcely dare to keep pace. 

That part of newspapers which may be strictly termed the fourth es- 
tate of the realm, and which directs, and eventually governs king, lords, 
and commons, is nothing more than the branch composed of reports. Re- 

orting forms the mirror which reflects the thoughts and actions of men 
in all their infinite varieties and shades of good and evil, of greatness and 
degeneracy. It illustrates practically the working of every institution, 
and the effects of every doctrine, study, and speculative opinion. It is a 
perpetual stimulant to improvement in every function of the intellect, 
and engenders from experiment and illustration a public opinion and a 
fixed resolve, by which kings, lords, and commons must guide their de- 
liberations, and fix their conduct. 

The utility of reporting is as incalculable as its effects are universal ; 
and perhaps that which is deemed the most humble of its class, is the 
most useful. The police report is the poor man’s law book, and but too 
often his only code of morals in his worldly dealings. It imparts the most 
useful of legal information to the middle, and even to the upper classes ; 
itisa source of the prevention and detection of crime above all contri- 
vances of laws and police ; it is an astonishing type of the infinite aberra- 
tions of the heart and mind under every variety of circumstance and ca- 
rice of fortune ; and, above all, it is the copious source of mercy and 
enevolence to the poor, for it acquaints the affluent with the unspeakable 
sufferings of the miserable, and teaches pomp to take physic, and to 
“learn to feel what wretches feel.” Our police reports often reflect the 
highest honour upon our nature, for I have known them to exhibit the 
firmest integrity, the most tender kindness and generosity, and even the 
most sensitive delicacy, amidst a class whose habits and sufferings from 
poverty might well lead to a supposition that they were rendered imper- 
vious to all but coarse and selfish feelings. It is from this, and many 
other reasons, that I regret so often to see police reports made the vehi- 
cles of ribald jests and low buffoonery, in which the sufferings of the poor 
are turned to heartless ridicule. Vice is never forgotten in its woe, but 
the humorous and harmless peculiarities of the lower orders, the legiti- 
mate sources of wit and a fund of amusement, too often escape the obtuse 
reporter. It must be observed, that police reporters form no part of the 
aristocracy of the reporting corps. They are paid by the piece, at a penny 
or three half-pence, or sometimes at two-pence, a line, and are seldom at- 
tached to the establishment of any respectable newspaper. They have 
no communication with the parliamentary reporters, and even the persons 
of each class are seldom known to each other. Perhaps the hauteur and 
Jealousy of the different classes of reporters, may remind the reader of 
eridan’s joke of the quarrel between the ladies for precedency, which 
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was settled by the order in which the articles of their husbands’ trades 
were put upon the dinner table, and in which “ tobacco came last of al.” 
But this mode of paying police reporters produces a singular feature jy 
the profession. It acts as a bounty upon long reports, and engenders 
every vice of composition. The police reporter spins out his account of 
the proceedings before the magistrate to a length beyond conception, and 
multiplying his copies by the polygraph, upon the silver paper, they are 
sent to the different newspapers ad captandum. Those that are so forty. 
nate as to be purchased, are then abridged, and the average proportion of 
length between the original, or “ riimsy,” as it is called in he Wspaper 
technicology, and the abridgment, may be stated at about twenty to one, 
It is obvious that the chances of the public not obtaining strictly accurate 
police reports are much increased by this system of business. 

The greatest subject of regret is, that police reporting is the only class 
of reporting that has led to no direct or immediate improvement of our 
laws. It has, however, brought our police laws into the greatest disre. 
pute, and prepared the public mind for a total change of principle and de- 
tail in our whole system and practice. The besetting sins of our code are, 
the commutation of offences for money ;_ the rigorous, and even cruel in. 
terference of the law and police in matters purely personal, and in which 
society has no concern; and the total impunity which they give to con. 
duct in which all society is deeply interested. Decisions daily reported 
in newspapers, are some of them such a violation of the laws of nature, 
such an outrage upon all rational ideas of morals and justice, that 
they would be incredible among the worst horde of savages that ever ex. 
isted. At the moment of writing this, (Aug. 25,) the ‘Times newspaper 
contains a police report, in which the magistrate at Marlborough Street 
is made to complain, that the convenient decisions of police magistrates, 
in a description of cases more deeply affecting the morals and happiness 
of all classes, but especially of the poor, than any other, have all been set 
aside by a decision of Lord Pontesien in the Court of King’s Bench. But 
tor this Marlborough Street report, it would have appeared to me impos. 
sible, that any man not absolutely insane or depraved beyond conception, 
could have made a decision contrary to that of the chief justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench. His lordship’s decision was simply, ‘that no 
man could be compelled by law, to support a wife and pay her debts, 
whilst she was cohabiting with a paramour who had seduced her from his 
arms.” A foreigner would naturally be at fault to conceive out of what 
class of society English magistrates are selected—what education could 
ywroduce in English gentlemen such abhorrent notions, or how any man of 
eneian or common honesty, could hold a place which compelled him to a 
practice now set at nought by the chief justice of the kingdom. It is due 
to Sir Peter Laurie to say, that, to the horror of his brother magistrates, 
he preceded the lord chief justice in this obviously sound decision. 

In the courts of equity, and in the three superior courts of law, the re- 
porting is generally performed, for the morning papers at least, by bar- 
risters, at from three to five guineas a week. ‘The ecclesiastical courts 
are but little attended to. Trials at assize are reported by barristers, or 
by the parliamentary reporters, specially sent for the purpose by the 
newspapers trom their respective establishments, during the vacations ot 
parliament. These persons are not permitted to charge above a guinea 
per diem, with their expenses of stage or postchaise hire; and in cases 
where their established salary is not continued during their journey, their 
rate of remuneration does not exceed that of the lowest class of travellers 
tor the lowest of the commercial houses. 

Almost all the community derive from newspaper reports, all the know- 
ledge they possess of the laws of the country in which they live, on which 
all they possess is at stake. They are with many lawyers a principal, and 
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with all a very material source of professional knowledge. “ The deeper 
still” in “ the lowest depth ” of pandemonium, is not more in contrast to 
“the high empyreum of heaven,” than is our constitution, as laid down 
in theory by Blackstone, compared to the working, the practical effects 
immediate and distant, of our laws, as exhibited in the newspaper reports 
of the term and nisi po cases in our courts, civil, criminal, Ae of equity. 
Few but professional men read Blackstone to understand him; and none, 
J presume, understand him, without execrating the prostitution of his 
fine, though far from profound talents, to his one sole object, of sacrific- 
ing society to those in possession of power, by proving that “* whatever 
is is right.” Bentham execrated his selfish design, and shunned his lee. 
tures. Were they to be delivered now, they would be shunned by many, 
even in the heart of Toryism. By the reports of law cases in newspa ers, 
the public mind has been instructed in monstrous vices and ae 
in our laws and law courts, and has been prepared for those great 
changes which have already commenced, and which will soon produce 
such mighty and beneficial effects throughout society. In this case,as much 
as in any other, the press—the reporting branch of the press—has proved 
itself the fourth and most potent estate of the realm, compelling kings, 
lords, and commons, to bow to the public sense which it has created. 

The next, and highest branch of the reporting business, is that of giv- 
ing to the people reports of the debates and proceedings in both Houses 
of parliament. In this, reporting is carried to an astonishing degree of 
perfection. It exhibits, beyond all precedent or existing example, the 
excellence which is produced, as a matter of course, or in natural and 
almost unavoidable result, from competition in a free and open market. 
It is essential to lay great stress upon this fact, for many persons, chiefly 
vain and disappointed members of the Commons, now entertain the idea 
that the House could take the reporting of its debates and proceedings into 
its own hands. No notion could be more preposterous in theory, or more 
futile if attempted to be put into practice. The scheme, however, has been 
already formed, conned, and digested. The first attempt to reduce it to 
operation, would afford a most remarkable illustration of the bad effects 
of monopoly, and of its inability to compete with a collision of intellect 


and exertion in an open arena. The monopoly, moreover, would be of 


the very worst class; for it would be exposed to the incessant variations 
produced in it by the vanity, the ignorance, the selfishness, the local in- 
terests, party designs, and personal objects of a whole legion of directors, 
all pulling different ways, and not one of them pulling the same way for 
two months consecutively. 

To pursue the subject, let us suppose the scheme carried into effect, 


and the House of Commons furnished with its regular establishment of 


reporters, seated behind or around the Speaker's chair, as they were in 
the French National Assembly. The House, in the first instance, would 
be obliged to resort to the old and barbarous law of rendering it a penal 
breach of privilege for any stranger to take a note of what occurred or 
was said within the walls of parliament. If this law of parliament, so 
utterly repugnant to the spirit of the age, so utterly subversive of the 
reigning principle of the stewardship of representation—could not be 
strictly enforced, the parliamentary corps would be soon reduced to 
ciphers, by the tlux of vigorous antagonists, stimulated by competition in 
the gallery. The public would fly to the reports of the latter corps, and 
would reject the others as ea parte statements, influenced by interested 
speakers—a mere got-up and partial report by employés, instead of a fair 
communication to the people of the conduct of their representatives. But 
re me suppose this scheme of the House reporting its own debates, in 
ull enjoyment of its monopoly. What would be the effects? ’ 

e first consequence would be the incalculable increase of speaking, 
Nov. 1832.—vo1. V.—No. XIN. t 
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and the impossibility of the House getting through the business of par. 
liament, even if the session were to last the whole year. Much of this 
effect has already been produced by the Mirror of Parliament. Members 
who speak so badly, that they now despair of appearing in print, and 
therefore abstain from annoying the House, would be on their legs upon 
petitions, upon every thing relating to their local interests, and upon 
every subject that could obtain for them popularity in their neighbour. 
hoods, or general notice. This would have its effect of multiplying peti. 
tions from every village large enough to give an attorney hopes of the 


job of drawing up a petition, and procuring signatures ; and, to use the 


hyperbole of St. John, nor the world itself would be large enough to hold 
the books or journals, if verbatim reports were to be printed of such de. 
bates. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that the printing of such reports would 
be totally incompatible with the size and with the nature of a newspaper. 
Each paper would have to keep an establishment in order to abridge, se- 
lect, alter, and put in form the polygraph reports which might be sup. 
lied to it by the House. The speeches would thus pass through two 
eae or a double process, instead of coming, as at present, fresh from 
the reporter's slips to the compositor. The chances theretore of inaccu- 
racy, and of losing all the spirit of the originals, would be multiplied, and 
neither the members nor the public would be much benefited. The de- 
bates, by no possibility of contrivance, could be given by a newspaper at 
their present length, unless the publication were delayed till mid-day. 

The complaints against reporting, and the idea of this mode of remedy, 
have arisen trom the disappointment of certain members, at not being re- 
ported verbatim, or at a length commensurate with their own estimates 
of their oratorical importance. I have personally known some of the 
greatest speakers, and especially Mr. Canning, to declare their astonish- 
ment at the perfection to which reporting is now carried, and their admi- 
ration at the accuracy with which their speeches have appeared in the 
papers; but except such stars, I have seldom known a member to be 
satisfied with a report of his speech: their longing, lingering look is after 
verbatim reports. 

Than this wish, nothing can be more preposterous. The public 
would indeed be surprised at a verbatim report of a night’s debate. They 
would construe it into a hoax, or imagine that some imp of frolic had 
been throwing words and sentences into most admired disorder. 

The scheme of verbatim reporting has been tried, and with the failure 
it merited. When Dr. Stoddart commenced the “ New Times,’ one 
promised improvement upon the old system of newspapers was verbatim 
reports of debates. For this purpose he hired, inter adios, the first short- 
hand law reporter in London (Mr. Gurney of course excepted). 

It happened that the coup d’essai was made upon a speech of Lord 
Castlereagh, the most confused speaker within the memory of man, and 
the most difficult for a reporter to reduce to order, or to render at all 
legible. His lordship scarcely ever closed a sentence. He ran them all 
into one, was full of tautology, wandered from his subject into something 
analogous, then reverted to his subject, and at a tangent flew off to some- 
thing totally unconnected with it. His parentheses were as numerous as 
Sancho’s proverbs, and unless they were well managed by the reporter, 
they often had the ludicrous, or sometimes the mischievous, eflect of 
making his lordship say directly the reverse of what he intended. How- 
ever, the verbatim report of his Lordship’s speech appeared in the “ New 
limes ;” and “ Laughter, holding both his sides,” could scarcely have 
read it without bursting. His lordship conceived that some enemy had 
played him this “ mauvaise plaisantrie.” He sent a friend to the editor 
with bitter complaints: the thing was explained, and the idea of verbatim 
reporting was abandoned. 
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No speaker, however excellent, is without tautologies, ellipses, and 
sentences redundant, deficient, and confused, or occasionally unintelli- 
gible. Here and there a screw will be loose ; the train of ideas will be 
jost, and all intended order and arrangement will wander from the mind 
leaving it for a short time a chaos. It is here that a reporter's art is put 
to the test, to reduce every thing to order, without departing from iden. 
tity—and it requires a man of intellect, of superior education, and of 
tact, to go along with the speaker, to identify minds with him, and to fix 
what he has thought rather than what he has said, by the context, and a 
deduction from the tenor of the particular division of the subject of the 
speech. The statement applies even to such men as Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Grey, Sir Francis Burdett, and all our best 
speakers. Without disparagement to the excellent speeches of Sir 
Francis, I may observe, that he puts reporting to a severe trial, for one 
of his sentences would fill at least a column without a full stop, and his 
parentheses are as numerous as the colours of the rainbow, and like them 
run one into the other without line of demarcation. 

Manual dexterity, or rapid stenography, is not therefore the only or 
even the first qualification of a reporter. His pen must be that of a ready 
writer, but his mind must be clear and vigorous ; he must have a clas- 
sical education, be well versed in literature, familiar with the business 
of the House, and with the public affairs, and above all things, he must 
be well acquainted with the subject he reports. His labour is excessive 
in quantity and duration, and it is of a nature to exhaust the strongest 
constitution, and to afflict by diseases the old age which it prematurely 
brings on, and leaves in a state of destitution. ‘ 

If we reflect upon these facts, nothing can be more curious than the 
very perfect machinery of a reporting establishment ; its perfection being 
the mere effect of the law of supply and demand in an open market. 

An establishment consists, or ought to consist, of at least twelve per- 
sons, who take seriatim each a three-quarter’s of an hour turn at the bar 
of the Lords, or in the gallery of the Commons. With the notes of the 
speeches he may have made in this period, he hastens to his office, where 
he writes them out in full upon slips of paper, and, as fast as each is finished, 
it is conveyed to the compositors. The maximum of the notes taken 
in this turn of three-quarter’s of an hour, by the best reporter, from the 
most rapid speaker, if written out to the full, will fill rather more 
than two columns of a newspaper. To write a column occupies about 
two hours and a half. The reporter having thus been at the full stretch 
of exertion for five hours, and having occupied an hour in passing to and 
fro between the House and the newspaper office, is ready to take a 
second turn of three-quarter’s of an hour, and to write out the new 
notes at the desk. He is called upon “ renovare dolorem ;” but this is 
the extreme labour of very heavy turns upon a very heavy debate. It 
may be the good fortune of a reporter during his “turn” to find upon 
his legs a slow, hesitating, dull speaker, whose speech for three-quarter’s 
of an hour may be thrown into a half or quarter of a column, or to find 
a member who is inaudible in the gallery, or one whom the corps is deter- 
mined shall be inaudible, or a member who is voted a bore by the House, 
and is deemed not worth “ taking” by the reporters, or a member who 
is obnoxious to a particular paper, and whom the reporters of that paper 
are directed by the editor not to take, or to cut down as much as 
possible, : 

Notwithstanding all such abridgments and God-sends, the labour of re- 
porting throughout a session is worse than slavery. The establishment 
of each paper works in a sort of revolving series, or in the manner of a 
cycloid. If A throws lots at the commencement of a session, and finds 

's turn at twelve at night, he keeps that turn during the whole week. 
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The next week he takes a turn earlier by three-quarter’s of an hour. 
until he progresses downwards to four o'clock, the hour at which the 
House meets. The succeeding week he resumes his first place at twelve 
o'clock, and again works down the series. By this mathematical order 
labour is equalized, and a perfect fairness and absolute discipline pre. 
served. No discipline in the army or navy is so admirably strict, and it 
is preserved from a sense of duty and a consciousness of fair play, with 
the utmost harmony and the most perfect gentlemanly manners. The 
most complete reporting establishment that ever existed in London, was 
that of the “ Morning Chronicle” up to a few years ago ; and so inimi- 
tably did the system work, that throughout the arduous labours of six 
sessions, with sometimes from twelve to twenty reliefs in both Houses on 
a night, not six instances occurred of a gentleman being after his turn 
more than the fraction of a minute. On other papers, where the igno. 
rance of an editor, or perhaps his mistakenly benevolent wish to lighten the 
toils of those around him, or where the presumptuous msolence of pre. 
tending to know better than others, and disdaining to copy an excellent 
example from a paper deemed inferior, or where the perverse and malignant 
nature of an editor established a different order of things, confusion be. 
came interminable, imposition disgraceful, with broils and quarrels which 
degraded the whole service. 

The greatest and most extraordinary anomaly in society is the condi. 
tion of the reporters. It would puzzle all the heralds of the college to 
find in the kingdom any class, order, or condition of men bearing the 
slightest aflinity to them. 

Their functions are of the most important in society. They are the filters 
through which all the intellect and information of the country must pass 
—the glass through whose pure or discoloured medium the whole nation 
must view the greatest part of all which most deeply interests it. Talent, 
and a high degree of education, are essential to their duties ; they must 
be men of integrity and of gentlemanly feeling, for their responsibility is 
great, and their functions often require a delicate discernment, and a nice 
sense of propriety. Notwithstanding this, no class of men is so little 
regarded—none so completely out of the pale of respectable society— 
none so impoverished, or so subject to mortifications, insult, and gross 
impositions. They owe their evils entirely to themselves. 

Their power as individuals is contemptible: as a body it is, or might 
be, immense and irresistible. They resemble, however, the lunatics of 
an asylum, whose keepers derive an absolute impunity from the total 
want of the faculty in their patients to cohere as a body, and act in 
union tor a common object. Grievously do they suffer for this want ot 
instinct. : ; 

Their labours, at best destructive of health, are rendered more fatal by 
their want of union for common defence. On one paper (the * Morning 
Chronicle”) these gentlemen toil like slaves throughout the night, in a 
room the pestiferous stench of which exceeds that of a dissecting room. 
They are assailed by the effluvia of a steam-engine, a gasometer, and the 
two furnaces belonging to them. At one corner of the room is a most 
offensive passage, and at the other, the only window by which they are 
ventilated, or receive direct light, opens upon an uncovered drain, 
through which pass the cleansings of several neighbouring houses. The 
most unwholesome and decried manufactory is fit for the dwelling 
Hygeia, compared to this compound of all villanous smells. On another 
paper (the “ Times a the night is past in a loft, without any ceiling or 
covering, except the s oping tiles, and the succession of heat and cold is 
beyond physical endurance. In the first of these cases, by far the 
Strongest, the mind is perplexed in the difficulty of estimating the morale 
which subjects human beings to such a lot, and that which submits to 1% 
without a resistance which is in the power of the sufferers. 
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In all countries, but certainly in England more than in any other, the 
respectability of a class depends in the greatest degree upon the incomes 
to » made in it. The army or navy, law or physic, however glorious the 
one, or honourable the other, would sink into contempt, if the heads of 
it could not make more than two or three hundred per annum. Even the 
church, though a profession sui generis, would partake of this common 
lot. The maximum of a reporter's hire is five guineas a week. The 
employment leads to nothing, except in a few instances to editorships 
the tenure of which is more insecure, the duties more onerous, and the 
incomes still contemptible in the scale of gentility. But this paltry, 
wretched salary, is not the only degradation of the reporter. He is often 
hired only for the session, and when the Houses are prorogued, he is cast 
adrift with less ceremony than a gentleman dismisses a stable-boy or 
body servant. If he refuse this sessionial engagement, some proprie- 
tors will agree to take him by the year, and what is the result? As the 
session draws to a close, they contrive to pick a hole in his coat for 
some error, real or imaginary, and thus get rid of him; or as agreements 
are only verbal, the proprietor contrives to make the contract without a 
witness, and puts the ill-used party upon his proof. Nota sessionterminates 
without five or six of such instances, and although they excite the utmost 
indignation in every individual of the corps, and although the reporters 
might protect themselves by acting in a body, they continue to suffer the 
fraud, notwithstanding it involves the whole of them in risk and degra. 
dation. The weaver or other manufacturing labourer, if he be dismissed 
by one master, may find employment from one of the hundred, or many 
hundred, master manutacturers within a few miles around him, but the 
market of the press is so circumscribed, that if the hapless reporter lose 
one engagement, he is thrown out of employ at least till the ensuing 
session. Reporters altogether are underpaid, and yet the reporting market 
isnow, as it has been for many years, the only market in England, in 
which the supply of labour falls short of the demand. The corps there- 
fore have it in their power to put themselves upon a respectable footing. 
Their employers are absolutely at their mercy, but, as I have already 
observed, the reporters are for ever at shift, they therefore act from im- 
pulse, and are destitute of the instinct of union tor self-defence. 

So great is the dearth of labourers in the vineyard, that a class of per- 
sons has been introduced into the gallery of the House of Commons 
scarcely able to write a sentence of grammar ; and the evening papers 
have adopted a system of employing persons altogether of an inferior 
description. It may afford an illustration of my meaning, when I relate 
that on one occasion the gallant colonel, the member for Lincoln, became 
poetical, and evinced his erudition by quoting the line, “ We better bear 
the ills we have,” &c. “ Hills,” asked the reporter of one of the first 
of the morning papers, “ what hills can he mean?” “ I don’t know,” 
replied a wag, “for he comes from a flat county—there are not many 
hills in Lincolnshire.” “ Evils, he means evils,” replied a good Sama- 
ritan, who wished to put the wanderer in the right way. “ Ho, hevils, 
he means hevils, does he?” rejoined the reporter; “then I better put 
hevils, that there may be no mistake ;” and thus was the gallant colonel’s 
quotation reported in one of the principal morning papers of the metro- 
polis, the printers having merely converted the ‘ hevils”” into « evils.” 

us Is a tair specimen of a class of cheap reporters, which some of the 
morning, and almost all the evening papers, are introducing into the 
Corps, some of them from the “ wilds of Connaught.” 

Nor is this state of things at all surprising, or easily to be cured. The 
Press of France comprises in its body men of title, of the highest rank in 
the empire. The proprietors and editors of the journals of France, and 
the literaires who contribute to them, are often men of large property, of 
the first connexions and society in the country, and of literary celebrity. 
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With a few exceptions, and they are very few, the political press of Eng. 
land is in the hands of a totally different order of men. One paper is 
owned by a tailor, another by a plumber and glazier, another by the son 
of a gentleman's footman, another by a footman, afterwards a common 
sailor, and another by an itinerant newsvender, who used to blow the 
horn about the streets. ‘These are men absolutely illiterate, and possess. 
ing no talents. They have no idea of literary pretensions, or of mental 
desert, and their only idea is to get cheap labour, and to take every 
advantage of the employés whom poverty throws in their power, and this 
comprises the whole class. There are honourable exceptions to this 
statement, and some of the papers are both possessed and managed by 
men of a higher sphere of life, and of unsullied integrity. : 

The better class of reporters now comprises, as it ever has done, men 
of a very superior character. The first of the old school were Dr. John. 
son, and his successors Guthrie and Woodiall. But the present genera. 
tion has had among them men of eminence—such as Mr. Stevens, the 
late Master in Chancery, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. John Campbell, the 
member for Stafford, Mr. Horace Twiss, &c. &c. One of the greatest 
geniuses which our country can boast, once told me, that before his 
talents had made him affluent, he had thought of reporting for support. 
* And why did you not try it?” IT asked. ‘I did,” he replied, “ but I 
could make no hand of it whatever.” I may here observe, that editors 
have an idea that short-hand reporters are by no means the best ; that 
they report too servilely, and lose the spirit of the speaker. My expe- 
rience “ not been small, and I have scarcely ever known any reporter 
capable of approximating to accuracy, who did not avail himself of 
short-hand. 

This most anomalous body consists chiefly of young men studying for 
the bar, who eke out their means of study and of sustenance by the 
more humble and decried occupation of reporting. A second class con- 
sists of gentlemen at the bar who have not as yet obtained any briefs, or 
not at least a number sufficient for their support ; or of barristers, whose 
total failure has made them revert to their old occupation on the press. 
A third class is of a very miscellaneous description: ‘ the ruined spend- 
thrift,” “the discarded heir,” the renegade priest, the half-pay officer, 
and the wayward gentleman, who is loose in the world, and can find no- 
thing better to do. 

Of the reporters individually, or as a body, the members of Parliament 
have nothing to complain. It is true that they combined not to report 
Mr. Spring Rice, in a session upon his speeches in which greatly de- 
rac his fate at the impending Limerick election. They likewise com- 
ined not to report Mr. Wyndham, whose excessive vanity and morbid 
sensibility upon the subject of his speeches were so preyed upon by the 
neglect, that it embittered his latter days and hastened his dissolution. 
Mr. Spring Rice was more manly and independent, and the unworthy 
combination yielded to his firmness. Such shameful combinations can 
never be formed again. They have not been formed against Colonel 
Sibthorp and Mr. George Dawson, the impugners of the corps, and even 
when a malignant and unprincipled editor of a paper wished the reporters 
to “cut down” or to “cut” Mr. Hume, his power was honourably 
resisted. Nothing can possibly be more impartial than the system with 
respect to the members of both the Lords and Commons. ‘There is not 
throughout the kingdom any profession whatever, even if we include the 
most humble and obnoxious, the members of which collectively and indi- 
vidually are so impoverished as the reporters. Each man acts under the 
impulse of hard necessity, with the consciousness that he is at the mercy 
of the caprice, the sordid avarice, and unfeeling, ungrateful selfishness 0! 
a task-master. The whole process of reporting is a sort of steam-labour 

at the highest pressure. A set of vigilant rivals are always competing 1) 
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the task of making the longest, if not the best report; and if one or more 
be inclined to “cut” or “cut short” a member or a subject, his neigh. 
bour has some inclination or compulsion to “ take him full,” and a dread 
of comparison in the columns of the next morning obliges the reluctant 
reporter to work in competition. Here, then, we find the vigour and 
fairness of a market thoroughly open and free; and it would be utterly 
vain to attempt to compete with it by a close body of House reporters, 
yerpetually interfered with by the members. 

The reporters, for want of union, are at present subject to great and 
real degradation, and to ludicrous insult. 1 know no instance of a single 
member of the corps leaving it for the bar, who has not at a tangent 
given the cut direct to all his old associates—passing them, one and all, 
as if he had never seen their faces—as if his new profession was really 
so much more honourable than his old. It seems almost impossible to 
add respectability to the corps, for the better members segregate them- 
selves as individuals, and leave the general interests to be swayed by the 
most vulgar. The last Speaker did all in his power to treat the corps 
with respect, and an arrangement was made which accommodated them 
in the gallery of the House of Lords, free from the hustling, the turmoil, 
and confusion to which they are exposed in their railed crib at the bar. 
One reporter, however, never felt himself of so much importance as when 
he was spluttering and jostling in a mob. He was proud of his voca- 
tion, and fond of showing it, and under the pretence that the gallery of 
the Lords was not favourable to hearing, he contrived that the reporters 
should resume their crowded and exposed station at the bar. 

In one respect, a feeling not very honourable to the body does prevail, 
and even among some of its most honourable members. With regard to 
hearing and seeing, they do not wish tor better accommodation than they 
now possess, on the principle that greater facilities of reporting correctly 
would throw upon them greater responsibility, and deprive them of the 
excuses of a member being inaudible in the gallery, &c. &c. The House 
of Commons ought immediately to give to the reporters the front instead 
of the back row in the gallery, with greater facilities of ingress and egress ; 


and it ought to check the shametul practice, which amounts to fraud, of 


the door-keeper crowding the gallery to excess for the sake of his half- 
crown fees, taking the money for accommodation which the gallery does 
not afford. 

The whole system of reporting is one of extreme vigour and talent. 
The manner in which the parliamentary reporters are sent to distant parts 
of the kingdom, and the rapidity with which they bring up or transmit 
their accurate reports of provincial proceedings, is astonishing. In the 
days of Dr. Johnson, a reporter sat in the gallery through a whole debate, 
and related from memory the heads of the speeches which the doctor put 
into “ proper language.” Even in the time of Woodfall, one reporter 
sat through the whole debate and reported from memory, and yet I never 
knew a reporter who could report from memory even half a column wor- 
thy the name of reporting, though the affectation of reporting trom me- 
mory exists to this day. During all the splendors of Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, 
and Grey, and whilst Wyndham, Tierney, and Whitbread, were at their 
zenith, no regular system or machinery of reporting existed. The 
reporters quarrelled among themselves as to taking turns, and avoided 
the most difficult speakers. They tossed up for the evil task, and these 
mighty giants of our oratory were reported at hap-hazard. 

For the present perfect machinery of reporting, accurate and r¢ gular as 
the most delicate and complex piece of mechanism, the public are in- 
debted to a reporter of the “ Morning Chronicle ”—a gentleman whose 
high breeding and delicacy, whose liberal spirit and unsullied integrity 
through every change and difficulty of the press, have conferred on the 
reporters, and upon newspaper establishments in general, a respectability 
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which every person connected with them most highly appreciates, and js 
proud to acknowledge. 

The reporters now include among their body men of high literary 
attainments, and even of literary eminence. Many of them, by all the 
higher distinctions of the gentleman, (in the only sense of the word jy 
which it has any useful meaning,) would be an ornament and honour to 
any society of the kingdom. Their incomes, and the introduction of 
cheaper and more vulgar labourers among them, must be regulated by 
the laws of supply and demand, which regulate all open markets ; but 
they have it in their power to regulate better a classification of their 
duties, and to protect themselves from those gross frauds and ungrateful 
returns which a few unprincipled proprietors practise upon them at the 
close of every session. The intellectual character of their labour, the 
high importance of the objects to which it is directed, and the perfect 
acquaintance which they acquire with all subjects of vital interest or 
ingenious speculation, might constitute the anomaly of a profession—the 
worst paid, but the most respected in the kingdom. 





THE SEPARATION, 


‘« Ts there on earth a thing we can agree in? 
Yes—to part !” FARQUHAR. 
Parting for ever !—is thy home 
So sad, so cheerless grown, 
That thou art each prepared to roam 
Through this false world alone ? 
Recal the words, though love be fled, 
Though hope’s bright visions cease, 
Still, still together thou may’st tread 
The tranquil path of peace. 


Think on the season dear and fleet, 
Of young and tond romance, 
When thou in ecstasy would’st meet 
Each other’s smile and glance ; 
Think on the joyous bridal day, 
And on its sacred vow, 
Then glad and flowery seemed thy way,— 
Why is it clouded now ? 


O! by the real ills of life, 
How little art thou tried ; 

Thy mutual taunts, thy daily strife, 
Spring from one feeling—pride ! 
Bear and forbear—no longer blame 

Thy partner's faults alone, 
Conscience may urge a ready claim 
To tell thee of thy own. 


But part—the chosen one forsake, 
To whom thy troth was given ; 

Reflect, nor dare a tie to break, 
Approved by earth and heaven: 

Man cannot, must not rend the band 
Of holy marriage love, 

“Tis ruled by an unerring hand, 

The hand of Him above 
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CLAVERING’S AUTO-BIOGRAPHY:' 


CONTAINING OPINIONS, CHARACTERS, &C. OF HIS 
COTEMPORARIES. 


A pausk of more than three months has taken place in the continua- 
tion of my memoirs. Three months are a long time at my age (1 
often forget the year.) Hitherto, however, I have supported the 
summer well, though I have had many severe vexations. I cannot 
read now; I can only scribble; but I have been a great reader in my 
day. My eyes do not yet fail me, and my nights are principally con- 
sumed in the exercise of the pen. I can now walk three or four miles 
every morning even in the heat of the sun, and my delight in the scenery 
of nature is more intense than ever. 

I love politics still, and enter into its piquances with zeal. My 
mind has been much occupied by the Parliamentary Reform Bill, and 
especially by the conduct of the Tory lords. The threat of a new 
creation frightened them out of their wits; they would submit to 
any thing rather than that. But I need not dwell on this point, as the 
newspapers have fully explained it. 

I understand that my character has been attacked and misrepre- 
sented, in consequence of the freedom of my opinions upon others, and 
that I have been confounded with a gentleman with whom I have 
little similitude. Let him not bear my faults, nor I his! I have 
spoken of him as I found him, and I hear that he is angry with me. 
He denies the character either of pride or reserve, and he is several 
years younger than I am. Besides, he is not an Irishman, and I 
glory in being one! I dare say I have many faults and many ab- 
surdities—who has not? but do not let fancied ones be heaped 
upon me | 

I say, as I have said an hundred times, that it is the duty of a lite- 
rary man to enlighten the understanding, as well as exercise the 
imagination, and touch the heart of his readers: that he is to seek for 
truth, and always in fiction to preserve verisimilitude: that the lights 
and shades of virtue and vice require perpetual watchfulness and dis- 
crimination, and that unless something new is struck out in matter or 
in manner, the production is of little value. As all my productions 
have been anonymous, the public has no means of judging whether I 
am here pronouncing my own self-condemnation. At any rate, there 
is “no labour lost,” for I write eurrente calamo ! 

It is now said that any one may write, if he will, by the aid of a 
little practice. I do not think this. No one can write well without 
Imagination and judgment. He may write factitious stuff, which from 
factitious causes may please the multitude for a moment. 

_ The love of glory takes different courses, and shows itself in dif- 
ferent ways. Some think there is glory in the consciousness of having 


' Continued from p. 44. 
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deserved well of the public, without seeking popular applause, or 
being personally known. Such are anonymous writers, who write 
well, with all their force, and in the spirit of truth. A few human 
beings come into the world with the capacity to make eloquent and 
wise writers; but to ripen these powers into fruit, labour and acci- 
dent must concur. An imaginative author is considered by the mass 
of mankind a dreamy impracticable creature. He hears the elements 
talk, the winds whisper, and the ocean murmur or groan; and these 
sounds affect him, as the sounds of spirits. The voice of nature does 
not affect him as it affects common minds. His imagination sees 
beauties, which exist because he sees and feels them, but exist not in 
matter! But great as this power is, it is a power which, if he does 
not believe in it himself, deserts him. It is only potest, cum posse 
videtur ! 

The mouldered and torn banners that hang over the tombs of my 
ancestors flap and talk to me, and I see and hear them in my dreams, 
at whatever distance | am removed from them. The gold and red 
quarters with the black bend, are ever present to my eyes! Some 
people would call this a sort of monomania. It gives great offence to 
many people, and is a subject of ridicule with others. But offence 
and ridicule! let these people lock me in the face, and show either! 
My sword can yet leap from the scabbard, though my arm has lost 
its vigour, and my wrist is now weak. I do not deny that I have 
many days of low spirits and decrepitude, when a straw would knock 
me down. I am not satisfied with the life I have led, because I wish 
that I had taken a more active part in public affairs. I am sorry | 
did not get into parliament, for I should never have wanted words ; 
and our ideas improve in proportion as we give vent to them. 

| have received many pleasures and much knowledge from my wan- 
dering life, but yet I am not satisfied with it. I am reminded of the 
trite proverb, * A rolling stone gathers no moss.” But I have been 
driven by the winds and the tempests, and it was not in my power to 
be stationary. No man has suffered more injustice, none experienced 
more villany. I had for inheritance an embarrassed fortune, and the 
carrion-crows of the law always hover round such a man. They are 
almost all carrion-crows, that suck a wounded man’s blood! 

In my boyhood I just remember old Lord Tyrawley, a sort of cha- 
racter that has not existed for more than half a century, though his 
son, General O'Hara, the governor of Gibraltar, bore some resem- 
biance to him. He was an intimate friend of the witty Lord Chester- 
field, who studied wit as others study mathematics, and whose talents 
and genius have been ridiculously overrated. Lord C. was one of 
that class of nobility who make one sick of nobility; full of forms 
and etiquette, and thinking that because a particular and small circle 
at a particular epoch in a particular country, was governed by them, 
all the world was governed by them. Lord Tyrawley had much 
more native wit, but it was often rather drollery than wit, and I must 
confess that some part of it was derived from the peculiar accentua- 
tion of my countrymen. A great part of the nobility, especially Eng- 
lish, of that date, were a formal set—dull and imbecile; but they 
lived handsomely, and often, not always, hospitably. A moderate 
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rental then, before the enormous pressure of taxation exhausted 
them, sufficed. Pitt by his taxes ruined them, and Percival added 
the coup. Little intriguing, ambitious Lord Egmont—always aspiring 
to rule, but never gaining it—a man despised by the old English 
nobility—little thought that the youngest and one of the weakest of 
his sons would ever gain the premiership, when he himself found such 
difficulty in obtaining inferior offices ! 

Charles Fox very naturally never forgave Gray, for those severe 
lines on Lord Holland's villa at Kingsgate. 

Observe how the three or four first years of the reign of George III. 
laid the foundation of all that since occurred in Great Britain, France, 
America, and consequently of all Europe !—Chatham, Fox, Egmont, 
Bute, George Grenville, Jenkinson !—the popular discontents in Eng- 
land—American independence, the French revolution—the enormous 
debt that oppresses us!—the administrations of Pitt, Fox, Percival, 
and Liverpool! Upon the panels of my nursery were painted all the 
caricatures of that eventful time. I remember the figure of Bute in 
a thousand shapes, and accompanied by a thousand symbols of the 
people’s hatred. Do not let optimists suppose that the choice of 
human events is a matter of indifference, and that all will come right 
again. Have the effects of Bute’s administration ever come right ? 

But I must not dilate on this here; I have treated it at full length 
inmy MS. Memoir of the Reign of George 111. :—trom which | have 
excluded all the common-place well-known facts, confining myself to 
speculations on characters and great political events, brought to the 
test of grand principles. My delight is to endeavour to portray and 
discriminate the intellectual and moral characters of men, whose 
names are in the memory of the public. 1 scorn compilation. 

I observe, that in others the common effect of age is to damp them, 
and make them indolent and indifferent. In me it purifies and 
strengthens the fire, and makes me more imaginative. I say imagi- 
native, because it is my firm conviction, that we have no intense plea- 
sures but those which are imaginative. It is mind alone which gives 
attraction to material objects. Cantelupe has well illustrated this in 
his WS. Essay on the Art of Happiness, which | have in my posses- 
sion. This Cantelupe was a very extraordinary man, whose memoir 
furnishes infinite matter of intellectual and moral speculation ; and 
who lived to ninety a literary life of the highest cast, contributing 
endless matter to the public journals, without ever being known, giv- 
ing his name, or seeking for public reputation or notice. Intimate, 
either personally or by correspondence, with the greatest men—Lord 
Hardwicke, Lord Chatham, Lord Middlesex, Lord North, &c. &c., he 
lived and died an unbenificed curate. He was virtue and spirituality 
itself. Many of his opinions are profound, sagacious, and eloquent. 
[am about to publish his memoirs, collected from the numerous 
journals he left. 

Bishop Porteus was quite a different man from Warburton, to whom 
[have already alluded: he had more of sentiment, but less vigour 
and originality. When I first knew him, he had not at all the man- 
hers of a man of the world, he was awkward, shy, and reserved :— 
lawn sleeves and an episcopal wig afterwards made a great difference. 
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Porteus was intimate with Beattie, the poet, who in his letters de- 
scribes his visits to him at Hunton Parsonage, near Maidstone, jn 
Kent. I remember Lord George Murray in possession of that living: 
I think it was when I visited a friend at Coxheath Camp, about 1780, 
or 1781, which was a scene of extraordinary gaiety and excitation, 
Perhaps not an officer survives who was one of that encampment. 

Bishop Porteus had been chaplain to Archbishop Secker, and js 
said to have been promoted to the prelacy by the influence of Queen 
Charlotte, whom his preaching pleased. He had won the Seaton 
prize at Cambridge—but was not otherwise distinguished. Beattie 
speaks of the delightful life of solitude and study, which he passed at 
Hunton. Beattie was a good man, and good poet, but dull in so- 
ciety; and there is no force in his letters. 

About this time Hayley was rising into poetical fame from some 
accidental pause of exertion in the old candidates—such as Mason, 
Beattie, and the Wartons—or from the public love of novelty and 
change. His friend Romney, who was the fashionable painter, helped 
him forward into notice. 

When I was at Shornecliffe, I became acquainted with a neighbour- 
ing clergyman of the name of Price, a gossiping old man, who kept a 
register of all the tattle he heard. He showed me some of his MSS., 
and told me much more in conversation. _[ made memoranda of many 
things regarding that neighbourhood. The Knatchbulls, Honey- 
woods, and Brockmans, had considerable estates thereabouts. Sir 
Edward Knatchbull—a man two or three years my junior, represented 
the county in several parliaments. His father had been a younger 
brother, and succeeded his nephew in the baronetage. He had been 
an attorney at Salisbury, and married the daughter of a Salisbury 
tradesman. Sir Edward was a plain, bluff, country gentleman. He 
died at the age of sixty. The Honeywoods were more ancient, but 
not so considerable. The father of the first baronet was a London 
citizen, and had been a linendraper. ‘Their seat at Evington was a 
mean place. Brockman’s father had changed his name from Drake, 
and was son of a London hatter. There was also a Mr. Papillon, a 
considerable landholder hereabouts, whose ancestor was a London mer- 
chant in the turbulent reign of James I. Old Lord Rokeby of Horton, 
Mrs. Montagu’s brother, associated with none of these. I saw him 
with his long beard, in his eighty-seventh year, hearty, talkative, loud, 
and original—a_ great democrat—worshipped by the yeomanry, and 
loved by the poor,—singular in his opinions and habits, and vigorous 
in his mind. 

Farther towards Deal and Sandwich, there was a Major Hammond, 
whom I had known in Cornwall, as Major of the East Kent Militia at 
the end of the American war. He had a collection of family portra.ts, 
by Cornelius Jansen, of which he was very proud. He had a great 
fluency of words, but not much knowledge, ‘or talent. Adjoining him 
was a Mr. Plumptre, of Hedville, best known by the great oak in 
front of his house. Of Sir Harry Oxenden I know nothing, but that 
he once kept fox hounds, shook his head, and had a sailing machine, 
to go on wheels by land, which often overturned people, and often 
frightened the horses of travellers on Barham Downs, though it at- 
tracted archbishops to see its wonderful movements. 
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The Fectors, the bankers at Dover, were among the rich people 
hereabouts. Old Fector was a Dutchman, brought over by his uncle, 
Minet, who had come over himself from Flanders, and first kept a 
little smuggling shop at Dover, about the reign of Queen Anne. ‘The 
Hugessens and Brames, had been their predecessors in the same 
ways . aideata Soll 
Price used to write many of his notices on bits of card, which I 
presume he afterwards arranged, and numbered. lhis was a neigh- 
bourhood in which there was a very little literature. Mr. Price was 
very full of an account of a man dead some years before—old John 
Duncombe, the translator of Horace—who married a daughter of 
Highmore, the painter—a blue stocking. Duncombe had been some 
time editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine: he was a man of some 
literature, but not profound,—and was laborious and dull; a scrap 
collector, with something of every thing, and the spirit and essence of 
nothing. He had associated to his literary intimacy a young brewer, 
of the name of Jackson, the son of a Canterbury alderman, whom 
Mr. Croker has honoured by introducing him as a translator of one of 
Johnson’s Latin odes, in his edition of Boswell’s life of that great 
lexicographer. He was a coxcombical, effeminate littlke man, who 
died young by some injury received on horseback. The Canterbury 
folks thought him a wonder. He, and the two Duncombes, were 
always writing dull verses, and thought themselves great poets. Nor- 
ton Nicholls sometimes came down into that neighbourhood, gave 
himself great airs, and despised them all. He talked much of the 
great people with whom he was intimate; particularly the old Duke 
of Queensbury. 

Charles Small Pybus was then, or lately had been, member for 
Dover, and a lord of the Treasury. He was son of old Pybus, the 
banker in Bond-street, who had made his fortune in India, and who 
was a native of Dover, being an illegitimate son of an old captain of 
a packet-boat by a married woman of that town. The arms granted 
the banker by old Heard, the garter king, are a curious specimen of 
anti-heraldrical absurdity. ‘The son had a better heraldrical taste, 
and persuaded Heard, at the expense of a thousand pounds, to let 
him erase them, and take an old coat which he found annexed to an 
old bond of a person of some name bearing some similitude to his 
own—a female, however, and who kept an inn in Yorkshire. Pybus’s 
ill-timed poem, called the “ Sovereign,” addressed to the Emperor of 
Russia, drew on him so much ridicule, that it ruined him with Pitt, and 
Sidmouth turned him out. His sister married the reverend wag, 
Sidney Smith. Pybus was singularly vain and pompous; but was 
ready, and had some minor talents. He spent all his money in his 
Dover elections—a very venal and expensive place. 

There was a baronet of that neighbourhood, a man of small fortune, 
and a clergyman, called Fagg. His ancestor had received his patent 
from Charles I. at the Restoration, though he had originally been an 
active parliamentarian, and had plundered the royalists from a small 
beginning, being the son of a grazier in Romney Marsh. No one 
could be more vain of his precedence than this reverend knight. If 

any lady, whose husband was of a later date, was taken out of the 
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room before Lady F., he, like harlequin, in order to resume his pre- 
cedence, dragged his own wife in at the window, taking advantage of 
a summer day, when windows as well as doors were open. At dinner 
parties, he watched the servants’ announcement to push out first ; and 
sometimes mistaking it, had to cool his heels at the table long before 
others arrived. He had an immense sister, tall, large, and deaf, with 
a trumpet at her ear, who having in vain tried to take by storm little 
Mr. Jackson, the brewer and poetaster, at last persuaded by flattery 
a prebendal widower to take her hand. " 

Mr. Price gave me the whole history of the Bouveries, now enno- 
bled, who came from Canterbury, and whose pedigree he had picked 
out from the records of the Walloon church there; but I shall not 
insert it. He had got an old edition of the Peerage, into the margin 
of which he had noted it. Well might this reverend noter be called 
“ Red Book Price!’ We seemed to have no other faculty but a me- 
mory for minutia! He had not been regularly educated for the 
church. 

Another man of this class was the Rev. Mark Noble, of Barming, 
near Maidstone, who had been originally an attorney at Birmingham, 
and who showed his want of early education, in the language of all 
the numerous books he published. 

I met a tall, black clergyman of the name of Legeyt, a pamphilet- 
monger and a magistrate, who had lately married the daughter of a 
colonel of artillery of my acquaintance—a handsome woman. He 
was the son of a land steward at Canterbury, who was a sort of re- 
ceiver and woodreeve for the church—a vulgar old man, with a tie- 
wig and a bottle-nose; but who had a fine-lady wife, and gave soirees 
to the Canterbury fashionables. But enough of Kent; a dull county 
as far as its inhabitants are concerned, but with noble and varied views 
of sea and land. I have learned that old Price has been long dead. 
I met a Mr. Baylay, the minister of Margate—not a Kentish man— 
who talked me to death about his great friends the Suttons and 
Percys. He was little esteemed at Margate, being very litigious. | 
am told that the present Speaker has got him promotion in the church. 
1 think I understood that he came from Exeter, but am not sure. 

I often met at Paris, and elsewhere, the late Arthur Clifford, uncle 
to Sir Thomas Clifford Constable, and brother to Henry Clifford, 
(called O. P. Clifford,) of the English bar. He was editor (with the 
aid of Sir Walter Scott) of the State-papers of his ancestor, Sir 
Ralph Sadler. He was very industrious, but very heavy, and a great 
book-maker. He married a Macdonnel, sister to Mrs. Gillies, the 
wite of the late editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review, whom I was 
once in company with—a man of genius and generous disposition, 
but eccentric and an enemy to himself. Clifford was of illustrious 
descent, but not of a just pride; his pecuniary deficiencies lowered 
his spirit. Some of his literary labours, done for hire, are not worth 
noticing. Mrs. Clitford’s brother, Colonel Macdonell, has married @ 
sister of Lord Arundel of Wardour. 

My triend, the late Sir Alexander Boswell, who was a droll, used 
to amuse me by giving the history and description of his dinner at 
the celebrated William Godwin’s, where Mrs. Godwin made an ample 
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and solid display of all her hospitality. I have dined in Godwin's com- 
yany ; but he was a heavy-looking man, and said nothing. Perry, of 
the Morning Chronicle, who sat near him, was the reverse—very 
lively, very intelligent, very acute, and very amusing. He was a man 
of low origin from Aberdeen, and began his London career as a re- 
porter ; but he was utterly drenched in mere party politics, and said 
nothing free from that tinge. Porson, I think, married his sister. 
Rennie, the engineer, a frank, courteous, fine-looking man, sat on the 
other side—but dozed! Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury, talked of his 
Charlemagne, and thought himself as great as the old emperor! 
Sir James Bland Burges rhymed and punned. Captain Medwin 
talked of Lord Byron and Shelley; and Stephen Weston disserted 
upon Greek epigrams, while Sir James Laurence quoted from the 
«Bosom Friend” and the “ Etonian out of Bounds!” Men are often 
ridiculous in company who are wise when alone: there is often a false 
irritation in society. 

The late Dr. Rennell of Winchester, who was, I believe, nephew to 
the ancient geographer, the Herodotus-Major, was a confused talker, 
and seemed to have been little in the world. He did not distinguish 
between the families of Granville and Grenville, who were of quite 
different casts, and had not, nor have, any alliance to each other: 
even in coat armour they bear no similitude—one bore three vests of 
spears, the other a white cross, with roundles on a green field! One 
belonged to Cornwail ; the other never, till within these seventy 
years, travelled out of Buckinghamshire. Latterly they have travelled 
into rich fields, yellow and chequered as well as green. It would have 
been well if their deeds had not travelled into America; we should not 
have lost a mighty empire, and the virtuous George III. would not have 
lost his senses. It is said that Lord Grenville can identify Junius— 
why does he keep the secret ? 

Mr. Temple, of St. Gluvias, who wrote the character of Gray, in- 
serted in the Memoirs published by Mason, told me that the poet 
seemed unaware of the high estimation in which his poetry was held. 
That short character has been commended much more than it de- 
serves. Gray was proud, despondent, and fastidious; Mason was 
vain, if not light. Lord Holdernesse was Gray’s patron, and I remember 
when I was at Deal in my early days, seeing him on a visit to that 
nobleman at Walmer Castle, which he held as lord warden. He was 
a round, heavy-looking man. 

I have heard my father say that he was in correspondence with old 
George Jeffries, who published a volume of poems, and was a hanger- 


on upon the tables of the great, especially the old Cannons Duke of 


Chandos, to whom, I think, he was first cousin by the mother. The 
duke’s father had many sisters, not very highly married, for their fa- 
ther left them poor; he had died young before the restoration, and 
his estates were ruined by the royalists in the civil wars, for he was a 
parliamentarian. When the duke’s father succeeded collaterally to 
the barony, all his houses were dilapidated ; and when he returned 
from his embassy to Constantinople, where many of his children were 
born, he hired the deanery at Hereford, and there spent his last days. 
The duke repaired his fortune as paymaster of the forces, but spent it 
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all again, and died insolvent. Old George Jeffries was a silly, good. 
natured old man. The father of William Cowper, the poet, was chap- 
lain to the duke. I have seen a diary by a near relation of the duke. 
of all the company entertained at Cannons for many years. The 
duke had his table always open to his own numerous relations. Jane 
Austin, the novelist, was great grand-daughter of one of his sisters: 
Mr. Adeane, member for Cambridgeshire, is great grandson of his 
brother, Dr. B———. The duke was ostentatious, and had no great 
talent. A Mr. Grace, nephew of the late Sir Richard Gamon, has 
introduced a portrait of the duke in a “ Genealogical History of the 
Grace Family,” of whom he gives a most pompous account. It 
must be confessed that the Chandos portraits have very little to do 
with that family. Sir Richard's sister, the last Duchess of Chandos. 
derived her fortune from her first husband, Governor Ellison, a West 
Indian. 

I was acquainted with a lady who was in the house with Thomas, 
the second Lord Lyttleton, when he died. I think her maiden name 
was Amphlett, of a Staffordshire family. The story about the ghost 
is all an invention of Combe, who wrote the letters which go under 
that profligate young nobleman’s name. There is a peer yet sur- 
viving, a companion of Lord L., who can give us the true account, 
if he will. Lord L. was connected with the Temples and Gren- 
villes. Gilbert West, the poet, was son of Lord Cobham’s eldest 
sister; but the Wests were out-intrigued in the inheritance by their 
juniors, the Grenvilles. I saw at Rome one of these Wests (‘Temple 
West) not long ago; another was a colonel in the grenadier guards, 
and is lately deceased: his delight was in the big fiddle !—a simple, 
inoffensive man. 

Mrs. Thrale, though she claimed to be of an ancient family, was a 
vulgar woman ; all her phraseology was vulgar. Mrs. Montagu could 
not endure her. After she married Piozzi, the world very justly de- 
serted her. 

Madame de Stael was another woman—but of much higher genius 
—whose vanity and love of men’s society made her ridiculous to those 
who were personally acquainted with her. Sir Samuel Romilly, who 
had known her many years, and who had his table open to her in 
London, was out of patience with her insufferable talkativeness ; but 
she had a very brilliant and powerful mind. I used to visit her at 
Coppet, in the Pays de Vaud, where I had to encounter Benjamin 
Constant, and other French literati. I once met Lord Byron there, 
who was very moody and sulky. He was nearly lost in crossing 
the Lake home to Coligny, for he would go when every one pre- 
dicted a tempest. Monk Lewis was with him, and did not like it 
at all, 

Madame Necker de Saussure, whose husband was her first cousin, 
and who wrote her life, was there. I believe that this lady is still 
living at Geneva, and is highly estimated there. Her father was the 
celebrated geologist who ascended Montblanc, and published much on 
natural history. 

The Genevan literati of course frequented Coppet. There I saw 
the two Pictets, Bonstettin, Dumont, Sismondi, &c. &c. De Rocca 
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was there also—a very handsome man, with whom the enthusiastic 
lady fell in love at first sight. De Rocca ruled, and seemed out of 
humour, but he was in bad health. De Rocca’s father and brother 
are still living at Geneva, as well as one of the Neckers, the son of 
Madame Necker de Saussure, a great ornithologist. But I am told 
that the modern favourite among the Genevan literati is Professor 
Rossi, an Italian by birth—a little man, whom I once saw when I 
passed through Geneva. . oe 

I once spent a month at Geneva, but I was soon tired of it: it was 
divided into petty ‘abals. They told me strange stories about Lord 
Byron, who had neglected to flatter some of their great men. They 
do not love the English, though they are willing to have the benefit 
of their money. Though republicans, they are greatly affected by 
rank and title. The grand business of their lives is to save money, or 
gain it by gambling in the stocks of different countries. All their poli- 
tical care is absorbed in a regard to the effect expected events may have 
on the stocks. 

The Genevans, particularly the women, have a peculiar accent in 
their Frencly and an idiom which the French themselves do not ac- 
knowledge ; a sort of half singing, half crying tone. They are econo- 
mical: no Genevan spends above six hundred napoleons a year. 

The Neapolitan nobles spend all their incomes in their equipages, 
which are handsomer than in any other part of Italy. In their inter- 
nal housekeeping, they are mean and poverty-struck, but their cli- 
mate makes them a happy people. As to Venice, though I spent a 
winter there, I could find few attractions in it. Florence would be 
pleasant, were not the climate bad. A descriptive fragment of it by 
Gray, among his Latin scraps of poetry, is exquisite. The Tuscan 
government is mild; the late archduke was a very amiable man. The 
whole papal government is bad. As I passed the prison in one of the 
principal streets of Bologna, the cries, shrieks, yells, and hysteric 
laughs of the prisoners were horrible, and it seemed as full as a bee- 
hive. Grass grew in the streets of many of the minor towns of Italy, 
and all was a sort of solitary deadness, which oppressed the spirits. Such 
was Ferrara, where the recollection of its ancient glories aggravated the 
present darkness and palsy. The ghost of Tasso could not be removed 
from one’s sight, yet one can hardly give credit to the identity of the 
narrow den where he is said to have been confined. Sismondi has 
given a brief but powerful description of his last days and character, 
in his Litterature du Midi. 

I met the late Monsieur Simond, the traveller, at Paris, at the time 
of the sudden death of his first wife, John Wilkes’s niece, whom he 
married in America. He was black-beetle browed, and had a most 
expressive but severe countenance. At first he was very reserved, 
and appeared very sarcastic ; on becoming more acquainted with him, 
all this passed off. He was very acute, and eminently sagacious, but 
it cannot be denied that he was caustic. He latterly enjoyed more of 
the confidence of Bonstetten than any other resident of Geneva. I 
perceive by the newspapers that Bonstetten is just dead, at the age of 
eighty-six. He was born in September 1745. 

My memory fails me for names, particularly of foreigners, and I am 
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therefore obliged to omit the mention of many. Sometimes | forget 
the year of my birth, and am not sure w hether I am now sev enty-five 
or seventy-seven. At present I find it less difficult to write than to 


read. I cannot long keep up my attention to a book ; but for much of 


my life I was an eager and intense reader. 

I knew Capo d’ Istria, who lately fell a victim in Greece. He spoke 
French beautifully, and was the most perspicuous talker I ever heard, 
He was a man of great talent, but full of Russian intrigue. As to 
person, his countenance and expression were singularly handsome ; 
he had large sleepy blue eyes, a round face, and regular features, but 
it did not appear to me that he was sincere in w ishing Leopold to 
come to Greece. Has that prince at present got a much more easy 
throne ? ; 

Frank Egerton, the last Earl of Bridgewater, who resided so many 
years at Paris, and whom I had known fifty years before, invited me 
to his princely hotel in the Rue St. Honoré; but his character was 
then so eccentric, that I declined the invitation. Tle was paralytic, 
could not walk, and had then a distressing countenance. He had 
never been well-looking. He had many faculties of intellect; a vast 
memory, and much erudition ; but he was vain, msolent, ostentatious, 
and insufferably proud. His singularities can only be attributed to a 
twist of the head. His literary productions are not worth much; he 
had no solidity of understanding. At his death, 1829, he disap- 
pointed many hungry expectants. His elder brother, the general, 
was a weak man, but correct, and a slave to the world. He was, be- 
sides, with his immense wealth, inexpressibly mean and _ avaricious. 
He did not succeed to the earldom till he was past fifty. A  mortifi- 

cation in his toe, caught by the frost, in attending the Duke of York 
on a shooting party in his own extensive preserves at Ashridge, 
brought him to his grave. His uncle Charles left a grandson, but 
where the bar to the succession lies I know not. I knew the young 
man’s father, a Durham clergyman—a most talkative, rhodomontading, 
vain, boastful, offensive man. He married a Miss Leach, a descendant 
of Dryden Leach, the bookseller. His own mother was Miss Skinner, 
sister to the public orator at Cambridge; a dignified clergyman, and 
niece to William Melmoth, of Bath, the author. 
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Mevius (O mores! O tempora!) carmina fecit— 
Quis legit illa, rogas? Mievius ipse legit. 
E. J. 
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SPEECHIFYING. 


Wuar a horrid thing it is to make speeches! What a vile custom is 
that of drinking healths !| We have no objection to pledging the ladies, 
God bless ‘em! during the ceremony of dinner—providing they are 
not present in an overwhelming majority : no, we can elongate our 
necks, and smile and bow as bewitchingly as the best of em; but, for 
that horrible fashion of toasting one another when the ladies are in 
the drawing-room, and making speeches on the strength of it, we have 
the most thorough abhorrence. In a general way, we are no fools— 
at least, in our own opinion: we have frequently pozed the parson on 
the subject of Catholic Emancipation, and dumb-founded the doctor 
in metaphysics: we have battled with the squire for an hour together 
about “ the poor allotment system,” and have talked down his lad 
herself on the importance of feminine patronage in advancing the 
prosperity of British manufacture. In addition to this, we are proud 
to write ourselves Fellow of the Antiquarian Society, and a poetical 
correspondent of the Gentleman's Magazine. Notwithstanding all 
these advantages, however, no sooner have we unseated ourselves to 
return thanks at a public dinner for the honour conferred upon us by 
drinking our healths, and so forth, than every faculty appears to for- 
suke us—decanters, glasses, candles, snufl-boxes, seem to swim before 
our eyes, and in a very short time our own head appears to catch the 
infection, and to be swimming off amongst them. We can feel for a 
poor distressed bird who is charmed beneath the gaze of the basilisk ; 
but O! what is that to the horrid fascination of a whole tableful of 
eyes, your own face burning the while to such a degree, that you feel 
you must be looking very, very red! Such an ordeal is not to be 
borne; at least, we cannot bear it: and rather than subject ourselves 
to such a disagreeable predicament, we have forsworn public dinners 
altogether. 

The last time I attended a scene of this kind was at the little town 
of B—, a parliamentary borough which had lately achieved its inde- 
pendence, by sending up a member of its own, and suffering a neigh- 
bouring lord to send up another. My friend, the Honourable Adol- 
phus Fitz Gun, was the independent champion and successful thirds- 
man; and, being at his house during the time of the election feast, I 
was urged to attend. In vain did I plead my hatred of public ban- 
quetting scenes; in vain did I represent my total ignorance of the 
company who would be assembled, and the topics which were likely 
to be discussed: the independent champion would have no nay—go I 
must, and go I should: and consequently go I did. 

“Well,” thinks I, «it’s nothing but a little, pottering, country town, 
alter all, and perhaps they won't drink my health. If they do, I can 
easily prepare myself by writing out a neat little speech, and getting 
it by heart before 1 go.” Accordingly I feigned headache that very 
evening, and, retiring to my chamber, composed the following 
‘™promptu.  Gentlemen—unaccustomed though I am to public 
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speaking, I should be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if | 
could consent to remain silent at the present moment—a moment, 
suffer me to add, that I deeply feel to be one of the proudest of my 
existence. But, gentlemen, after the eloquent speech we have just 
heard, it would be irrelevant in me to attempt a lengthened harangue 
on any subject—much less such an unworthy one as the humble indi- 
vidual before you. Gentlemen, I congratulate you from the bottom 
of my heart on the conquest you have this day met to celebrate ; and 
though I have not known you long, I hope the friendship thus auspi- 
ciously begun will long continue to flourish. Gentlemen, I beg leave 
to return you my most sincere thanks for the honour you have done 
me in drinking my health, and, gentlemen, I beg leave to drink all 
your very good healths.” 

Before I got into bed that night, I could repeat the whole of this 
little address, with proper accent and action, having carefully practised 
the latter before the large swing dressing-glass. I had also arranged 
a little bit of by-play to assist the declaration; which was, at the 
cue, “humble individual before you,” to take up my snuff-box,—at 
“met to celebrate,” to take a pinch of the titillating mixture,—at 
“ continue to flourish,” to put the box down again,—and during the 
last sentence, to take up my wine-glass, and toss it off standing, by 
way of a grand finale. This, I thought, would have a fine effect u 
the “worthy and independent,” and I meant to show by it, that I was 
quite at my ease, and to persuade them, if possible, that nothing was 
more common than for me to be toasted, and to return thanks in a 
public assembly. Delighted with my prowess, I went to bed: I 
tried my speech over again between the sheets—nay, I dilated upon 
it—I went into the slavery question, and took a slight glance at the 
corn laws; lamented the ponderosity of the national debt, and con- 
cluded with a diatribe against Indian monopoly. In short, I felt as if 
the gift of oratory had miraculously fallen upon me: I had serious 
thoughts of speaking from the inn window, and perhaps of proposing 
myself as the antagonist of the nominee candidate, who still sat for 
the neighbouring peer. Slumber sealed my eyelids: but I was still 
speechifying. I seemed to be in a large assembly, and I got up to 
return thanks. But as soon as I had commenced speaking, the com- 
pany began to leave the room—they departed to a man—rows of empty 
chairs alone were left to confront me. A change came over the 
spirit of my dream—the chair backs were transformed into swing 
dressing-glasses, and in each of them I saw some horrible shadow, a 
caricature likeness of myself, mocking my motions. My horror was 
intense—I awoke—my whole frame was in a state of feverish excite- 
ment. But I recollected myself{—composed my scattered thoughts, 
and reflected how very silly it was to think so much about a matter 
of such insignificance. I went to sleep again, and dreamt no more. 

In the morning I woke with a slight headache—I sat up in bed— 
rubbed my eyes—looked at my watch—and gaped. “ Gentlemen, 
said I, “ unaccustomed though I am_ to public speaking, I should be 
unworthy the name of a man and a Briton if I could suffer myself to 
remain silent at the present moment—a moment, suffer me to add, 
that I deeply feel to be one of the proudest of my existence.” And 
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t went through my speech without making a single blunder. But 
the dreamy determinations of the preceding evening had very much 
their aspect during the night, the inn window scene was 
relinquished at once, and I unhesitatingly withdrew my opposition to 
the nominee member. I arose and dressed, repeating my speech 
over and over again: in fact, the words had taken such hold of me 
that I could not help myself. Like the burden of an old song that 
ts into one’s head, and keeps possession of our tongue in spite of 
our teeth, the words of my address were constantly intruding them- 
selves, and I often found myself in the middle of the speech before I 
was at all aware of what I was about. 

Unfortunately all my sentiments seemed determined to take one 
arrangement ; and I hardly need say, that was the arrangement of 
my speech. Like those figures of pasteboard which have but one 
head common to all, my ideas would admit of but one form of expres- 
sion: and the worst of it was that I remained unconscious of the cir- 
cumstance till it was too late to rectify it. 

“Will you take an egg, Mr. W.?” kindly asked the Honourable 
Mrs. Adolphus Fitz Gun, at breakfast that morning. 

“ Madam,” I replied, “ unaccustomed though I am to taking eggs 
at breakfast, I should be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, 
if I could consent to refuse your polite offer—may I trouble you for 
a spoon 7” 

A little while after, Miss Julia Fitz Gun, the Honourable Adolphus’s 
youngest sister, made her appearance, bearing in her hand a richly 
bound album. 

“Q Julia, dear!” cried Mrs. Fitz Gun, “let me show Mr. W. 
those pretty lines of your cousin Emily’s: he is a judge in these 
matters, and I think will like them.” 

“ Madam,” said I, “ may I request you to read them?” for I was 
busy with my egg. 

Mrs. Fitz Gun read the verses—and very pretty they were—and 
suggested to Miss Julia that she should get Mr. W. to give her a 
contribution, as he was well known to write poetry for the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and various other fashionable periodicals. Miss 
Julia, of course, jumped at the suggestion. 

“ Dear ladies,” I replied, “ after the eloquent lines we have just 
heard, it would be irrelevant in me to attempt a lengthened composi- 
tion on any subject, much less such an unworthy one as the humble 
individual before you.” 

“O! choose what subject you like !” cried both ladies at once. 

_“ Well, well,” I rejoined, “I beg leave to return you my most 
sincere thanks for the honour you have done me in asking me to 
jy in your album, and some morning or other, I'll try what I can 
0. 

“W.,” said Fitz Gun, pushing his coffee-cup aside~for he seldom 
begins to talk till he has finished feeding—* you have not changed 
your mind about the journey to B. to-day, I hope ?” 

“ My dear sir,” I replied, “ unaccustomed though I am to dinin 
public, I should be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if 
could consent to remain at home on the present occasion ; and I con- 
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gratulate you from the bottom of my heart on the conquest you are 
this day going to celebrate.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, dear old boy,” returned the honourable 
member, “ at two o'clock precisely we start. Till then you will 
please to excuse me, as I have got a thousand things to do in the 
interim.” 

The morning soon slipped away, and it was the hour to dress, |] 
am not generally long over my toilet, but that morning I took more 
time than ordinary ; for I had been giving the finishing touch to my 
speech. 

“ Hollo, W.!” cried the Honourable Adolphus Fitz Gun, from the 
bottom of the stairs, “ are you going to be all day? Bless my soul, 
there will be no ladies at table !” 

«“ My dear fellow,” I replied, buttoning up my waistcoat as fast as 
I could, and feeling if I had got my pocket handkerchief, “I'll be 
with you in one moment—a moment, suffer me to add, that I deeply 
feel to be one of the proudest of my existence.” And I scampered 
down stairs, taking a jump over the last three, in order to exhibit my 
agility to the ladies, who, with the Honourable Adolphus, were wait- 
ing in the hall. 

« W.,” said the member, “ Mrs. Fitz Gun and my sister have con- 
sented to accompany us as far as the hotel this morning; and as 
Julia cannot ride backwards conveniently, and it would be awkward, 
you know, for me to stand up and bow to my worthy constituents 
retrogressively, as I may say # 

* My dear fellow,” interrupted I, “ say no more. Unaccustomed 
though I am to riding with my back to the horses, I should be un- 
worthy the name of a man and a Briton if I could suffer any one, 
much less a lady, to be inconvenienced by such an unworthy subject 
as the humble individual before you. Get in, for goodness sake !” 

I shall pass over our journey to the borough, our reception there, 
inn window speeches, turtle soup, roasted pigs, haunches of venison, 
and plum puddings; and shall at once push forward to the “ grace 
after meat.” It may be as well, however, to remark that, as this 
period approached, all my former misgivings came upon me as strongly 
as ever. I tried over my speech every now and then, but even my 
perfection in that failed to dissipate my fears. The grace proceeded 
— Non nobis Domini,” squealed the contralto— Non nobis Domine," 
bawled the tenor—“ Non nobis Dominum,” bellowed the bass. Alas! 
the terrible moment was approaching! a few more glasses of wine, 
and I should have to stand up at full length before a company of two 
hundred and seventy worthy and independent electors, all staring at 
me with their goggle eyes, and listening with their five hundred and 
forty ears. I began totremble already. “The King—with three times 
three!" The toast was drunk, the band struck up the national anthem, 
and the two hundred and seventy independent electors shouted huzza, 
and described nine circles in the air with their empty glasses. “ The 
Duke of York and the Army !”—(such things were in those days)— 
hip, hip, hip again, nine shouts, and as many rolls of the drum. 
“ The Duke of Clarence and the Navy!” Straightway four 
twenty of the two hundred and seventy honest and unbought bur- 
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gesses began to tell the old anecdote of the deaf gentleman who in- 
quired, “ Who is the Duke of Clarence’s nevey ?”—thrice three gal- 
lant cheers, as before—tune, “ Rule, Britannia!” The vice-president 
now rose, and begged leave to propose a toast—-it was “ The Honour- 
able Adolphus Fitz Gun, the victorious champion of freedom and 
independence.” This was followed by nine times nine cheers, which, 
in my then situation, I would willingly have prolonged to nine times 
ninety—tune, of course, “ See the conq’ring hero!” Five gentle- 
men, strenuous supporters of the true blue cause, were then swal- 
lowed, and returned thanks for the honour done them, &c. &c. all 
declaring how unaccustomed they were to public speaking, and the 
last of the number, a little, fierce looking man with sandy whiskers, 
fairly breaking down at the end of a double parenthesis. JZ was the 
next— Mr. W., your health!” sounded in all directions: and there 
Isat, “booing and booing,” right and left, front and rear, till my 
head seemed to grow loose upon my shoulders. I had entertained 
some thoughts of omitting the first sentence of my thanksgiving ; for I 
thought that, as five gentlemen had already made use of almost the 
same words, it might appear second-hand: but then, the “man and 
the Briton!” I considered that the finest passage in my composition, 
and could not prevail on myself to give it up. The toast had been 
honoured: the bottle stood with me: I filled my glass—nay, I made 
it run over—and I rose from my seat. 
“Gentlemen,” said I, “ unaccustomed though I am to public 
—e (and here I felt so little awed by my situation, that I 
ought I might indulge in a bit of a parenthesis, )—* and I cannot feel 
ashamed of acknowledging what the great Addison—the immortal 
secretary of state’—(here I began to get bewildered)—* the first 
scholar of his age, and author of the Spectator--at least of the 
greater part of it—was before me. Unaccustomed, I say, Gentlemen, 
though I am to public speaking, I should be unworthy the name of a 
man and a Briton if I could consent to remain silent at the present 
time—a time, suffer me to add, that I deeply feel to be one of the 
proudest of my existence. But, Gentlemen, after the eloquent 
speech we have just heard,” (here all eyes were fixed upon the little, 
fierce-looking man in the sandy whiskers, and the little gentleman 
himself looked more fierce, and his whiskers more sandy than ever,) 
after the eloquent speech, I say,” (I hardly knew what I said,) “ that we 
have just heard, it would be irrelevant in me to attempt a lengthened 
harangue on any subject—much less such an unworthy one as the 
individual before you.” (Here, in accordance with my original plan, I 
went to take up my snuff-box ; but, unfortunately, some neighbouring 
gentlemen were stimulating their olfactories with its contents, and, 
almost unconscious of what I did, I seized my wine-glass instead. 
My hand shook so terribly, however, that after spilling half the 
bumper, I was obliged to set it down again—and proceeded with my 
speech.) “Gentlemen, I congratulate you from the bottomost depths 
of my heart's core on the conquest you have this day met to cele- 
te; and though I have not known you long, Gentlemen,—many of 
you not before this day—yet, I say, Gentlemen, I--I hope—when we 
meet again, I shall have known you longer. Gentlemen, I beg leave 
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to return you my most sincere thanks for the honour you have done 
me in drinking my very good health, and, Gentlemen—worthy and 
independent electors—I beg leave to drink all your very good 
healths.” 

Thank heaven, it’s over! ejaculated I, as I flounced down on m 
chair again: thank the immortal gods, I shall now remain unmolested 
till the end of the day! I have not acted my part quite so well as | 
had expected, it is true ; but, at all events, not worse than others who 
have preceded me. I have done at least as well as the little, fierce- 
looking gentleman in the sandy whiskers. A weight appeared to 
have been taken off my mind: my soul seemed to expand. I felt as 
happy as Adam in Eden—my nervousness quite forsook me, and | 
looked forward to a long evening of uninterrupted enjoyment. Alas! 
how frail are human hopes ! how uncertain all sublunary anticipations ! 
I had scarcely finished my speech, the knuckles of the two hundred 
and seventy independent burgesses had not ceased to make the 
glasses dance upon the table, when I observed the little, fierce-looking 
man with the sandy whiskers get up from his seat, beckon to a friend, 
and leave the room. A waiter soon afterwards came in, and whis- 
pered to several of the company, who went out; and presently a 
second waiter came up to me, and informed me, in a low tone of 
voice, that a gentleman wished to speak to me in an adjoining 
apartment. 

“ With me!” I exclaimed, “ there must be some mistake.” 

“No, sir; you are the gentleman, I’m certain.” 

Accordingly I got up from table. 

“ What's the matter, W.?” cried the Honourable Adolphus Fitz 
Gun. 


“ T really don’t know,” I replied, “ but this person tells me I am 
wanted in another room.” 

* Q, well! don’t be long!” said the M. P., and away I went. 

“ This way, sir—this way!” bawled the waiter, ushering me down 
a long, narrow passage, on each side of which were doors with num- 
bers on them, “this is the room, sir, No. 37, facing the street: if 
you should want anything, please to touch the bell, sir. Coming!” 

I entered the room; and there, surrounded by a group of his 
friends, stood the little, fierce-looking man with the sandy whiskers. 
“ Sir,” said he, addressing me with great impetuosity, “ you have 
thought proper to expose me to the ridicule of a public table to-day 
by some indecent remarks on a speech of mine ; and I must beg your 
acceptance of that, (giving me a card,) in order that I may have an 
opportunity of explaining to you any part of that speech which you 
may not thoroughly comprehend. You understand me, sir ?” 

“ My dear Mr. Edward Huggins,” said I, reading his name on the 
card, “ I am astonished to perceive that you have so entirely mis- 
construed my meaning. I should be unworthy the name of a man 
and a Briton if I could harbour a thought of unkindness towards any 
individual whom I have had the pleasure to meet this day—a day, 
suffer me to add, that I deeply feel to be one of the proudest of my 
existence.” 


While this was going forward in No. 37, facing the street, rumours 
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of wars had got afloat in the dining-room, and as soon as they reached 
the ear of the Honourable Adolphus Fitz Gun, he hastened down the 
long, dark passage, to my assistance ; accompanied by several gentle- 
men, anxious to restore harmony—or, perhaps, desirous of witnessing 
the sport. They entered the room just as I had finished the sentence 
written above, and, inquiring into the cause of the disturbance, were 
made acquainted with the circumstances, of which the reader has al- 
ready been informed. 

«Mr. Huggins,” exclaimed the honourable Adolphus, “I consider 
the present affair as entirely my own; and though I am convinced 
that my friend, Mr. W., had no intention of giving offence in the re- 
marks he made, yet I shall not hesitate to render you any satisfaction 
that you may think proper to require. It is not customary amon 

tlemen, however, to discuss these matters in a crowded room, (and 

said this with peculiar emphasis,) but to-morrow morning I shall 
be happy to see you at Fitz Gun Place, when we can make every ar- 
ment.” 

Three or four gentlemen, of whom I was one, now interfered to 
propose a reconciliation ; and Mr. Edward Huggins, whose tone had 
undergone a manifest change since the delivery of the honourable mem- 
ber's speech, declared that no one could be less anxious than he to 
interrupt the hilarity of the evening; but he felt it to be a duty he 
owed to himself to notice the circumstance in the way he had done. 
However, as the gentleman (meaning myself) had declared he had no 
intention of giving him offence, he was bound to believe him, and 
should be satisfied with an apology. 

“ My dear Mr. Huggins,” I exclaimed, “ I apologize from the bot- 
tom of my heart—I should be unworthy the name of a man and a 
Briton if 1 could refuse you such a moderate request: and now, gen- 
tlemen, that we are all good friends again, let us return to the dining 
room to enjoy the triumph which we have this day met to celebrate. 
Mr. Huggins,” I continued, holding out my hand to him, “ I have 
not known you long, but I hope the friendship thus auspiciously begun 
will long continue to flourish.” 

“ Sir,” said he, shaking hands with me about as cordially as one 
may suppose a pugilistic champion to shake hands with a competitor 
for ‘ the belt,’ “ 1 am much obliged to you for your offer, but before 
I can accept it, I must have a public acknowledgment of your senti- 
ments: the offence was public, and so must be the apology.” 

A public apology! thought I—another speech!! Was ever mortal 
so miserably situated? Fitz Gun took advantage of my perplexity, 
and observed: “ Mr. W. has, in my mind, made sufficient apology. 
No gentleman, I think, could require more.” Upon this, the little 
man in the red whiskers flew into a towering passion. It was as much 
as to say that fe was no gentleman; and, let him tell Mr. Fitz Gun, 
he was as good a gentleman as he (Mr. Fitz Gun) was; and, since he 
had thought proper to act as he had acted, he (Mr. Edward Huggins) 
would be d—d if he ever gave him another vote as long as he lived. 
He wouldn't forsake his colours, he said; he was born blue, and he 
would die blue; but, please God he was alive next election, and 
another candidate was to be found in all the three kingdoms, he would 
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the last farthing hé had in the world but that candidate should 
sit in parliament for the independent borough of B. At this, we all 
began to talk at once; and I couldn't, if I would, inform the reader of 
all that was said. Let it suffice that, after much humming and 
hawing, and eating of words on all sides, peace was restored; Mr, 
Edward Huggins consented to forego the public apology, and we all 
marched in a body from No. 37, facing the street, into the public 
room. But a damp had been thrown over the pleasures of the evening 
that no wine could dissipate. Glees were sung, anecdotes were re- 
lated, puns were let off, toasts were drunk, and thanks were returned ; 
but the whole had that terrible heaviness which always accompanies 
fictitious merriment. At least, if this were not the general feeling, it 
was mine; and when a man’s own mind is jaundiced, it makes all the 
world look yellow. There was one consolation for me, ‘tis true; I 
had no more speeches to make. But what is one consolation to so 
many annoyances? In vain did I attempt to rivet my attention to 
that pleasing recollection; the terrible vision of No. 37 crowded upon 
me, and filled my imagination. Not a word was uttered, not a joke 
cracked, but I could trace in it some remote allusion to the adventures 
of that horrible chamber. 

I have said that toasts continued to be drunk, and thanks returned. 
But I think I forgot to mention that, opposite to me at the dinner 
table sat the Reverend Mr. Tithepig, vicar of B., and chaplain to the 
Earl of C. This gentleman was a frequent visitor at Fitz Gun Place, 
and had been my antagonist in several discussions on West India 
slavery, Romish idolatry, the theory of comets, &c., in all which, I 
am proud to say, the strongest arguments—for we were too well 
matched to come to any decision—were always on my side. Well, 
this gentleman had been toasted, of course, and had made a speech as 
long as a sermon; and he was now on his legs to return thanks for the 
honour conferred upon Mrs. and the Misses Tithepig, whose highest 
gratification, he said, it had ever been to witness the brave struggles 
of independence, and was now to hail the glorious triumph of free- 
dom”—( Hear, hear!) “ Before I sit down,” continued the reverend 
gentleman, “1 must beg leave to propose a toast. I shall not enter 
into a lengthened panegyric on the merits of the lady to whom I al- 
lude ; for to those who know her the name will be its own eulogy, 
(Julia Fitz Gun, thinks I, no doubt,) and to those who do not, any 
commendation of mine would fall so far short of her deserts that I 
shall not attempt it. Gentlemen, I beg leave to propose the health of 
Mrs. W.” 

Mrs. W.! my wife! Good heavens, another speech! Pitt himself 
could not stand this. What should I do? Unaccustomed as I was to 
public speaking, how could I get up at a moment’s notice, and make 
an off-hand speech about my unfortunate wife, and feminine affairs ! 
But there was no help for it; the Rev. Tithepig was aware of that, 
and a grin of fiendish triumph sat upon his countenance. It had long 
been evident, not only to me, but to the Honourable Adolphus and 
Mrs. Fitz Gun, and Miss Julia, that the vicar owed me a grudge; 
and, as he could not vanquish me in the fair and open lists of argu 
ment, he took this plan of harassing me from his vantage ground of 
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ic declamation. What should I say? there was no time for con- 
sideration ; and if there had been, I had no power to make use of it in 
the arrangement of my thoughts. The table was silent—I had al- 
ready taken more time than is usually allowed on such occasions, and 
I rose without hope. 

« Gentlemen,” I began, “I rise in embarrassed circumstances—to 
return you my most cordial and heartfelt acknowledgments for the 
honour you have done me—that is, my wife—or rather, suffer me to 
say, both of us—in drinking her very good health. If she were here 
herself, gentlemen, she would thank you from the bottom of her 
heart ; for, unaccustomed though she is to public speaking, she would be 
unworthy the name of a man and a Briton if she could suffer herself 
to remain silent on the present occasion—which—which, gentlemen 
—worthy and independent electors—you have met this day to cele- 
brate. It would be presumption in the humble individual before you 
—after the eloquent speeches we have this day heard—and which 

es, suffer me to add, replete as they are with elegance—and 
wit—and humour—talents, gentlemen, of very rare—very—that is, 
very rare to be met with—and wherever met with, gentlemen,—I re- 
peat, wherever met with, it is always received with rapturous applause 
and great clapping of hands. It would be irrelevant in me, gentle- 
men, to add any thing more on this subject, and therefore I beg leave 
to return you my most sincere thanks for the honour you have done 
my wife in drinking her health—and gentlemen, I beg leave, from the 
bottom of my heart, to drink all your very good healths.” 

I have no power to describe the state of horror in which I sat down 
after this vile medley, which was received by the company with an 
ironical rapping of knuckles, and with cries of ‘ Bravo’ by the vicar. 
I looked at Fitz Gun for consolation—or, at least, commiseration—but 
he was ‘too far gone’ to enter into my feelings. Sympathy herself 
seemed to be half seas over; and, indeed, that was my only consola- 
tion now, that the two hundred and seventy worthy and independent 
electors were too much under the influence of Bacchus to take any 
notice of what I did or said. Notwithstanding this, I was very, very 
miserable, and felt as if there was no state of being, real or fictitious, 
which I would not willingly exchange for my own. Ixion’s wheel 
seemed a wheel of fortune in comparison with the torture I endured. 
The incessant toil of the Danaian maids seemed lighter than mine, 
who had, as it were, to pour out interminable bucketsful of eloquence, 
with as little hope of ultimate success. No sooner had the maddened 
current of my blood began to subside a little towards its regular flow, 
and I flattered myself once more that my troubles were at an end, 
than the curate of B.,—doubtless at the instigation of his vicarial 
master—rose to propose “ The Learned Society of Antiquaries.” I 
was the only F.A.S. in the room, and though I would willingly have 
excused myself from the task, was forced to make an acknowledgment 
in the name of the sapient body. I shall not trouble my reader with 
what I said on this occasion, for, after the samples he has heard, I 
am sure he can have no desire for a further exhibition of my oratory. 
Suffice it to say, it was a worse failure than before, and myself more 
wretched. I had not even the excuse of intoxication for my im- 




















becility ; for, while every one around me seemed to feel more or less 
the exhilarating effects of the generous juice, the constant panic jn 
which I had been since the commencement of the feast kept me pain- 
fully sober. 

Chemists tell us of an experiment, in which a cup already filled to 
the brim may be made to receive and contain an ounce of this, and 
half an ounce of that, and a quarter of an ounce of something else, 
This experiment I was doomed to see sadly realized in myself. My 
cup of misery I had thought to be full to overflowing, but it was yet 
susceptible of something more. The Honourable Adolphus Fitz Gun, 
being “plenus Bacchi,” clambered up the top of the table, and 
hiccupped out, “ Gen'lemen, I beg leave—beg leave to propose a 
toast: it is, gen’lemen, the ver—very ven'rable Gen'leman’s Maga- 
zine, of which my ex’lent—my super-ex'lent friend, Mr. W.,—is a 
po—plo—proetical correspondent—three times three !” 

At this distance of time, I can look with calmness upon the incident 
here related, and make every allowance for the situation of my 
honourable friend. But at that moment, the effect upon my mind 
was paralyzing :—to see the only person from whom I expected sym- 
pathy, and for whom I had endured all the horrors of my situation, 
join in the conspiracy against me, and countenance the joke by his 
own example, was too much for mortal man to bear. I rushed out of 
the room, snatched up the first—and worst hat that offered itself, and 
hurried away, on foot, to Fitz Gun Place, where I laid the whole case 
before my honoured hostess and the charming Julia. Their extreme 
kindness I remember with gratitude to this day—indeed, nothing less 
than the “ soothing syrup” of feminine eloquence could have restored 
my mind to its wonted serenity: but there is a picture of the dinner 
table at B., with kit-kat portraits of the vicar, the drunken chairman, 
and the little fierce-looking man with the red whiskers, ever hanging 
in the exhibition room of my memory, whose colours no time can 
fade. Next morning, of course, ample apologies-were made by my 
honourable friend, and my hearty forgiveness was elicited. 

I believe it is unnecessary for me to add, that the last public dinner 


I honoured with my presence was at the worthy and independent little 
borough of B. 


# 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CRISPIN CRISP.’ 


«“ The drowsy world is dreaming, love.’’—Moore. 


“The thoughts of becoming a nun,” resumed Isidora, “ nearly dis. 
tracted me ; but, alas! my father would hear of no opposition to his views, 
and, whilst he made the preliminary preparations necessary, he sent me 
for safety under the care of my younger brothers to yonder villa. These 
coercive measures made me still more resolute in my resistance, and | 
fortified myself to embrace the first my tag of escape which offered ; 
nor was I destined to wait long. My brothers, to relieve the tedium of a 
country life, frequently by turns visited the gaming-houses of a neigh. 
bouring district, where they became acquainted with a young Englishman 
bearing your name, and to whom they yvecume so attached that they fre- 
quently invited him home. Chance, spite of the seclusion in which I was 
in common with all my countrywomen kept, brought me in contact with 
this person ; he saw I was unhappy, and, with the thoughtless confidence 
of an almost broken-hearted girl, I so far lost my sense of decorum as to 
suffer him to draw from me the secret of my griefs, and to consent to 
place myself under his protection till I could reach a place of safety, as it 
would have been impossible for me to have done so without assistance. 
Your arrival in his stead remains inexplicable, and, if my former conduct 
was open to the charge of rashness, I may now, with justice, be charged 
with absolute imprudence in putting myself in the power of a stranger, 
after having been once deceived. But do not let your censure be added 
to the world’s ; indeed—indeed I am pained at the bold part I am acting, 
and would, if possible, shrink from it. Heaven knows that all I wish is 
to enter myself as a boarder, (for a nun I cannot be without insulting my 
religion,) beneath the convent walls, where I can bid defiance to parental 
oppression, and where my mother’s and my own jewels, which I have 
brought with me, will furnish ample means of support.” 

There was an avouch of modest dignity and of maidenly pride, blended 
with a sense of humiliation, in Isidora’s look and manner while she spoke, 
that, had her words been gospel truths, Crisp could not more implicitl 
have relied upon them. ‘I sincerely believe you, madam,” he suid, 
“and I pray you to banish all doubts of my honour. Consider yourself 
a pearl of price, and me a jeweller appointed to bear you to some mo- 
narch’s foot. You may then form an idea of the care I will take of you.” 

They had now reached the camp, and Crisp left the ladies in ambush 
whilst he procured horses, which he did with but little difficulty. It 
chanced that on the present evening it was his turn to mount guard, but, 
waiving all other duties in favour of that of defending helpless woman, he 
quitted the camp heedless of consequences. 

The night was charming ; it was just such a one as those with which 
our own little boarding-school beauties love to invest their delicious 

reams of elopements :—a clear sky—a full moon—a host of stars—an 
angry father behind—and a refuge before! ©, it was superbly romantic, 
and our pag spurred on towards the mountains with an animation that 
promised to support them through every danger. The plains were soon 
cleared, and the mountains gained ; here the wild thyme, the mountain 
olive, and the lowly briar, made the warm summer air more endurable, 

y the fragrance which it stole from them ; but, as Crisp and his charges 
ascended higher and higher, the breeze became purer and cooler until it 
played freely and freshly upon their brows from the lofty heights, and, 
Owing to the novelty of being scentless, was as delightfully refreshing to 
our travellers as a cup of cold spring water often proves to the habitual 


' Concluded from p, 186. 
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wine-bibber. During his translocation from vale to mount, Crisp expe. 
rienced so much bliss in Isidora’s society, that he imagined himself on the 

oint of waking. “I shall tumble down one of those ravines presently,” 
fe said, half aloud, “ and the falling sensation will rouse me. I've often 
started from sleep in that manner.” But his time had not yet arrived 
and he sprang from slope to slope without producing the expected catas. 
trophe. Well, at last they reached the convent of St. Seedlien. and the 
production of a broad piece of gold won a speedy admittance. The madre 
was a venerable and pious old lady, and soon suffered herself to be per. 
suaded to grant Isidora shelter, especially upon hearing that she was a 
sufferer under persecution. 

“ And now, noble sir,” said the damsel, “permit a helpless girl to 
thank you for your generosity. We shall in all probability not meet 
again, yet in my daily prayers I shall not forget to supplicate Heaven for 
your happiness.” 

There was a tear in the eye of Crisp, there was a wanness on his cheek, 
there was a flush on his brow, and a smile of rapture on his lip, as Isidora 
spoke ; but he checked the utterance of his feelings, for he found it im. 
possible to clothe them in adequate language ; and after faltering some 
unintelligible sounds, he took her small plump hand in his, and——egad, 
he kissed it! 

When Sol at setting bestows his parting salute on Terra, the goddess 
does not receive it more silently, or with a deeper blush, than did the Spa. 
nish maiden that of Crisp’s. She looked down, she looked up, she looked 
to the right, and she looked to the left; but perversely prevented her 
glance from meeting his. “ Ilow provoking!” thought Crisp. The pro. 
longed silence now became irksome; he began to hope she meditated 
some other place of retreat, and, in a voice scarcely audible, ventured to 
suggest a flight to England, “ where,” added he, “ all the fathers in Eu- 
rope dare not harm you.” 

Chose black eyes of Isidora’s now bent full upon our hero’s face ; they 
had lost their fire to be sure, but the cheek seemed to have gained it, and 
there was a meaning in their glance, so full of youthful enthusiasm and 
confidence, that Crisp could have worshipped her as she said, “ To me, 
senhor, this is a homeless world, and all corners of it are alike. Should I 
have your protection thither?” 

That glance,—those words did Crispin Crisp's business, and, fearful of 
committing some extravagance if he ee stayed, he once more kissed 
the hand of Isidora, and exclaimed, “ ‘To-morrow you shall know all; I 
will be with you, though fire and blood beset my path!’ So saying, he 
hastily quitted the place, and remounting his steed, turned towards the 
* tented fields.” Crisp was now a new man; he felt that there was a 
being, and a beautiful one too, who looked up to him for protection ; and, as 
recent events hovered on the opinions of retrospection, light-winged hope 
tlew around, and whispered promises of felicity which he scarcely dared 
to entertain. Suddenly he paused, and said aloud with a sigh, “ How in- 
teresting all this would be in reality—'tis a thousand pities it’s a dream ! 
And is that black-eyed seraph visionary too? But what induces me to 
think of her? Surely I’m notin love! ’Gad, I begin to suspect myself; 
it strikes me that I’m struck!” At this moment a violent blow upon the 
temple felled him to the earth, and interrupted his reverie. 

“ Gentlemen, I protest against such conduct,” cried Crisp, raising his 
head to view his assailants ; but no one was near—a large branch of a 
chestnut tree, however, o’ercanopied the path, and seemed to confess itself 
the cause of his accident. He ea his or dubiously. 

“I suppose I am on the floor now,” remarked he, drawing in his legs 
like a Mahometan ; “I must have stricken my head against the bed-post, 
and tumbled out of bed. Well, I wonder the blow did not wake me. 
His downfal rendered our hero more circumspect, and he peered call- 
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tiously round to see if he was to dream that hidden foes were near. 
Hidden foes were indeed near, for lo! above a sapling pine, at some little 
distance, he saw the steel-cased head of a cuirassier grinning at him, 

« J object to that fellow’s existence !’ said Crispin Crisp, leaping upon 
his horse. The Frenchman, with an oath and a smile, cried, “ Stand !” 
and our hero obeyed ; but it was only to draw a pistol, and aim at his 
enemy 8 head. Monsieur did thelike. For a moment there was an ugly 
pause. * ee 

« Surrender!” roared the cuirassier. 

« ]'ll see you d——4 first !” shouted Crispin. 

« Then die!” said the Frenchman, firing. The ball whistled harm. 
lessly by. , : 

« That was a miss,” said our hero, returning the compliment, and with 
so sure an aim that his ball pierced the soldier's forehead. He fell for- 
wards dead, and was borne from the place by his affrighted steed in full 
gallop. si daa ana 

« Poor devil!” said —— Crisp. 

The report of fire-arms a armed half a dozen French videttes, who were 
carousing round a fire behind a neighbouring thicket, and who now rose 
one and all to ascertain what was going forward. Crisp saw their ap- 

roach, but disdained to fly ;—he possessed a chivalrous courage, which 

ad in a manner hitherto lain dormant, but which late circumstances now 
called forth. The light of love was in his heart, and served to display its 
nobler qualities in the same manner as a bright moon discloses beauties 
in a A mn that till her rising had been obscured by darkness. On 
came the men, and on dashed Crispin Crisp. They met, and, in two 
words, they fought. Crisp’s horse was killed under him, still he laid 
about him like a fox in a farm-yard, and despatched several foes, without 
once asking their consent to his proceedings, until only one was left to 
cope with him. After some sharp sword work, the Frenchman’s steel 
was broken, and the two combatants closed, the one to gain, and the other 
to keep possession of the remaining weapon. In the struggle, Crispin 
fell on his back, with the soldier upon him. ‘“ As sure as I’m born, I've 
a shocking night-mare this evening,” said he, groaning under his adver- 
sary's weight. 

“ Yield!” said the opponent, still striving for our hero’s sword. 

“ What! with the allied forces at my heels? The night-mare shall 
kill me first,” said the dreamer, thinking to terrify the fellow by an asser- 
tion which had no source but in his own brain. 

“Mon Dieu! what do I hear?” faltered one of the men who had fallen 
beneath our adventurer’s arm, and now laid gasping in the agonies of 
death. “ The army so near! then our division is lost if it approaches 
another foot. Ah, mon Dieu! would I could crawl to our mectiial with 
the news. Fly, Francis, fly, and tell Ney to retreat, or all is lost. I am 
weak, yet I have still strength to hold this Englishman’s throat while you 
release yourself. Fly, I say; tell the CorporaL* that I left home, and 
mother, and wife, and child, to fight his battles, and that my last act was 
to choke one of his enemies. Vive l’Empereur! Vive Napoleon!” With 
these words the dying man stretched out his hand, and, collecting every 
remaining particle of strength, seized Crisp’s throat. The action ex- 
hausted him ; he feebly repeated his emperor’s name, and then was silent. 
The hand still maintained a tight clutch, but it had slipped from its hold, 
and was motionless ; he was dead. The poor fellow’s loyalty went to 
the heart of our hero; he was dee ly affected, and voluntarily yielding 
his sword to Francois, he hit him as clean a left-handed facer as ever 
Cribb or Molineaux inflicted in the prize ring. ‘‘ To the right about, and 
bed—d!” he exclaimed; “I hav'n't the heart to take your life away 





* The bye-name which Napoleon received from bis soldiery. 
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now.” The Frenchman gladly took him at his word, and showin 
pair of heels made the best of his way to his regiment, where he 
report that the British troops were in advance. xt ih. 

“ A tolerably sharp night’s work this,” said Crisp, picking up a sword 
to replace his own, “ by Jove I have done more in one evening than many 
a hero of romance does in three volumes!" He was now about to depart 
when, as he stepped over the body of the man who had attempted to hold 
him, he stooped to search his pockets—not for plunder, but for something 
to keep as a memorial of his loyalty. There was nothing but a bead 
purse, containing a few pieces of coin; these he emptied into the dead 
man's bosom, saving one of the smallest value, which with the purse he 
carried off with him. After trudging about a mile onward he suddenly 
heard a cock crow, and looking up he perceived one perched on the roof 
of a low sort of stable, adjoining a rather neatly built cottage. “ Ha, my 
fine fellow!” said he, “I must have you for my own especial picking. 
The mess-table has been but badly covered for some days past, and re. 
quires the addition of such an embellishment.” 

The cock flapped his wings, and appeared to chuckle. 

“ What, do you defy me, eh? That seals your doom ; and if I don't 
carry it into execution, call me noodle, and doodle too, if you like,” said 
Crisp. 

“ DeckaAcodie-des !” quoth chanticleer. 

“ Now, that’s making game of me—it is but fair, then, that I should in 
return make game of you,” returned our hero, seizing the bird, and ex. 
peditiously wringing its neck, he put it into his haversack, and quietly 
pursued his way to the camp, without further adventure. 

A little before this time, the troops under Wellington had gained a very 
signal victory, and the regiment commanded by Colonel Flashpan were 
this evening celebrating it with carousals. Crisp reached his encampment 
a little before day-break, and was just in time to witness the finale to the 
sports, and to be informed of the cause. ‘‘ Aye, aye; stirring times 
these,” said he, poking the fire, and seating himself beside it, to warm his 
limbs, which the morning air had chilled. 

“Yes,” said the quartermaster (who was present) with a knowing 
wink and drunken leer ; “‘ and as none can tell what may happen next, 
suppose you give me a regular receipt for the sums I paid to your order 
last night.” Crisp was nothing loth; but, on looking over the account, 
he perceived that a great number of bills had been discharged in addition 
to the one which had been presented to him over night. “ Il] not put up 
with this,” he exclaimed ; “ the labour will be quite Sisyphusian fT every 
guinea I get is to go inthis manner. However, I'll not give a receipt for 
one farthing.” 

** Nonsense, you are dreaming !"" said the paymaster. 

“T know that! Yet, what though I am dreaming, I'm as wide awake 
to imposition as you are.” 

This produced an angry rejoinder ; words ran high in consequence, and 
a scene ensued which baffles description. The officers, all partly intoxi- 
cated, rose en masse to promote a row, and oaths, laughter, cries, and 
toasts, sounded and resounded from every quarter, whilst fresh bumpers 
of wine increased the excitement, and the jingling of smashed glasses 
tolled a requiem to the departed liquor. When the confusion was at its 
zenith, a message was brought to Crisp, informing him that the com- 
mandant had been for some time awaiting his guard report, and that his 
immediate attendance was desired. Now our adventurer had frequently 
been absent on former occasions, and had escaped detection by returning 
the usual form of “ nothing extraordinary since guard mounted,” he cone 
sequently plumed himself with the hopes of being similarly successful on 
the present one, and accordingly drew out his report and went with it to 
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the commandant. It will be recollected that that worthy personage was 
not very fond of our hero, and had long been on the watch to vent his 
spleen against him. rhe time had now arrived. 

«So, sir,” said he, after reading the paper, * this is the report of your 
last night s watch.” ; 

« Jt is, colonel,” said Crisp. 

“ Hear you this?” said ee to the officers who were standing by. 
Then addressing Crisp, he added, “ How dare you, sir, have the etfron- 
tery to make such an assertion? ‘ Nothing extraordinary!’ Why, it is 
notorious to the whole corps that a horse was caught this morning, drag- 
ging after him a cuirassier, with his brains blown out, and quite dead.” 

“Well, colonel, there was nothing extraordinary in that! Had the 
man been /iving under such circumstances, I should have reported upon 
the singularity of the case,” said a deliberately. 

This unexpected reply nearly puzzled the commandant; he, however, 
hinted his suspicions that Crisp had been in communication with the 
enemy, as it had recently transpired that he had departed with three 
horses, and been absent since nightfall. 

“ They tell me I have been an absent fellow all my life,” said Crisp. 

“It's all very fine talking,” said Flashpan, “ but you shall account for 
last night's absence at all events, and ———. But what do I see at your 
side? A sword of French workmanship, as I live! Let him be searched,” 
he added, furiously. ‘The order was obeyed, and from Crisp’s pocket was 
drawn a bead purse, containing a demi-sous. 

“Ts that all?” asked Flashpan; “‘rip the purse up; there may be 
something concealed in it.” This command was promptly executed, and 
underneath the lining was found a Napoleon, side by side with a gold 
medal, which the poor soldier (the original possessor of the purse) had 
treasured in memory of his emperor. 

“TIfever there was a case of high treason, this is one,” exclaimed the 
colonel. ‘Gentlemen, I call upon you all to bear evidence to these facts, 
which shall most assuredly be made the subject of a court-martial when 
we reach England.” 

Crispin Crisp stood unmoved—nay, he even smiled as he said, half 
aloud, “ The farce is reaching its close now ; the cock will presently crow, 
and I shall awake to the truths of reality.” 

“What are you muttering, sir? Have you the insolence to crow 
over us?” 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo !” sounded shrilly through the place. “ Huzza! 
huzza !” shouted Crispin, capering about; “ I thought so—I said so—I 
knew it would come to this, and Eh! Why, zounds !” (and he rubbed 
his eyes,) “‘ I am still here, and morning cannot have yet dawned !” 

All this was as fuel to the fire of Flashpan’s wrath, which increased 
tenfold when Crisp, after a moment's recollection, threw his haversack 
upon the table, and out stalked the bird which he had that morning cap- 
tured, which, owing to his hurry and awkwardness, he had failed in effec- 
tually depriving of life. “This is a premeditated insult,” cried the colo- 
nel > “but tremble for the consequences. There is a vessel about to de- 
partin a few days for England, in which you shall be sent over in close 
custody, and it shall not be my fault if you be not shot when you arrive 
there. Flashpan then rose, and bowing round him, added, “ And now, 
= I will dissolve this meeting.” ; a. 

_ tes, and if all present had received a sentence like mine, it would be 
dissolved in tears,” said Crisp, beginning to feel a little frightened. He 
hie _ oe the guard-room, and there left a prisoner. All this set 
eens i ing like mad. ‘ 'Slife !” said he, ‘‘ this is beyond a joke ; 
to sh ¢ earnest forme. ‘Tis high time to wake, and I've a good mind 

loot myself in order to do so.” He, however, considered that he 
Nov. 1832.—voL. V.—NO. XIX. Y 
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might possibly, by such an act, send himself into an eternal slumber, whey 
his intention was only to rouse himself from a fancied one. Whilst turn. 
ing over these thoughts, his relative, Captain Randolph, entered the room, 
but Crisp was buried in such — abstraction that he did not hear 
him. ‘ Well, ensign; what cheer?” said he, advancing. 


** «Who would fardles bear, 


When a man might his own quietus make 
With a bare bodkin 7” 


muttered Crispin, without heeding him. 

“ Why, Crisp,” said he, slapping our hero's shoulder to engage his at- 
tention; “ are you asleep?” 

“ Fast as a church. Do wake me,” said Crisp, turning sharply round. 

“ Mirthful to the last, I perceive,” returned Randolph. “ Zounds! 
why did you absent yourself? We are to have a touch at the enemy in 
yonder town to-day, and your jokes would have sent us laughing to the 
duty.” 

“Indeed! I thought that Ney’s division kept us at bay.” 

* So it did; but, for some unknown cause, he has suddenly retreated, 
and left the town open to our assaults. General got scent of the 
affair this morning, and has just joined us, in order to take the place by 
storm at once.” 

“Then let me see him this instant,” exclaimed Crisp; “it was I who 
caused Ney to retreat. I killed six of his men last night, and sent the 
seventh flying back with intelligence that the whole of our forces were at 
hand—a ruse, by the bye, to save my own life, though the recent victory 
must have favoured it. I had forgotten all this; my innocence will now 
be manifest, and I shall go jesting onward to battle as usual.” 

Randolph was delighted to hear this, and, on his own responsibility, 
carried Crisp to the general, to whom he related the whole of his adven- 
tures of the preceding night. 

“ This is strange, but it is possible,” observed the general, fixing his 
falcon eye upon Crispin ; “ and Colonel Flashpan’s suspicions may be in- 
correct. But, to the escalade ! Who'll lead the forlorn hope?” he added, 
with a sudden transition of manner, still, however, keeping his eye on 
Crisp. 

“Tm your man, general,” exclaimed Crispin, with alacrity. 

“On, then, sir, and wipe out the stigma you have incurred,” said the 
general, 

Other volunteers now pressed forward ; the devoted band was speedily 
formed, and in a few hours the troops were before the town. After the 
usual summons to surrender, and a yrompt refusal to do so, General 

took Crisp’s hand, and bid him farewell. “ You have nobly 
given yourself to your country,” he said; “ should you fall, she will 
gratefully cherish your memory. And now to the attack ; should you 
cross the wall alive, pick me off those men on the ramparts to the left— 
they occupy too favourable a position for us.” 

* Pick!” said Crisp, cheerfully ; “ why, general, you talk of the flower 
of the enemy as if they were flowers of the field, but I'll do my best. 

So saying, he led his men to the walls. The annals of our tremendous 
wars with other countries must have made every reader familiar with the 
horrors of a storm. Let him fancy all these horrors combined, and he wil! 
be able to form an idea of what Crispin had to encounter. ‘Thrice was the 
ladder thrown down which thrice he attempted to mount ; balls whistled 
thick and three-fold about his ears, and blood spouted in streams upon 
him. Still he urged on his men, still he continued to ascend, until he se 
his foot on the summit of the wall, where his further progress was OP- 
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posed by a man, whose countenance was woefully disfigured by a rainbow 
of bruises. It was Francois. 

« My old friend, take that!” shouted Crisp, repeating the dose he had 
not long back administered. Francois fell, and our hero cut down all 
who attempted to supply his place till the besiegers had made a secure 
lodgment on the walls ; he then leaped boldly into the town, and after 
fighting through several streets gained the fortress, at which instant he 
received a bayonet wound in his side. Crispin Crisp upon this stood, 
with warfare raging round him, as immovable as a pump in a shower. 
«@Q that immortal writer on the illusions of dreams!’ he exclaimed ; 
“how well he must have studied his subject when he asserted that things 
taking place near us while asleep, however trifling, instantaneously form 
so mysterious a connexion with what we are dreaming about, that we 
consider it as a piece with the rest of the vision. No doubt, now, some 
monstrous flea is biting me rather sharply, and my disturbed imagination 
magnifies the event into a wound ; it certainly is very comical.” Whilst 
thus he spoke, his eyes, never idle, wandered to the distant hills beyond 
the town, round which he beheld deploying a considerable number of the 
enemy's troops, who had escaped from the other side of the town; he in- 
stantly mounted a gun to discover their destination, and found it to be 
the convent of St. Ursuline, which, being reared on the summit of a moun- 
tain that overhung the fort, afforded a fine position from whence to gall 
the English. ‘‘ Gracious powers, and Isidora is there!’ cried Crisp, half 
frantic. No time was now to be lost; the town was already won, al- 
though some desultory fighting still went on in the streets. He pointed 
out what was going forward to his general, (who had by this time effected 
an entrance,) and without waiting orders rallied his men, and with them 
at his heels rushed up the mountains. His progress was much impeded 
by detached parties of the French, who disputed every inch of ground to 
give their comrades time to reach St. Ursuline’s; but Crisp was irre- 
sistible—he won his way from mountain to mountain, from height to 
height, and reached the convent nearly at the same moment with his ene- 
mies. An appalling scene now ensued. Each party strove to secure the 
building, the doors were burst open, men fell thick across the threshold, 
and their dying groans added fearfully to the already existing horrors. 
After a severe struggle, Crisp's little party was driven back, and the 
French obtained a lodgment ; it, however, availed them but little, as, in a 
few minutes afterwards, a dusky red reflection upon the sky announced 
the edifice to be in flames. “ Isidora! now or never!” shouted Crisp, 
and waving on his soldiers he dashed into the burning pile. Chance, for 
nothing else could have conducted him through such confusion, led him 
unopposed to the refectory, whither the trembling nuns had retreated in 
dismay. Smoke filled the place, and fire festooned its walls, but a lover's 
eye penetrated the brilliant gloom, and our hero saw the Spanish maiden 
clinging to Isabella, in a ‘state of the wildest affright. “’Tis she, ‘tis 
she!” he uttered, in broken tones of joy, and with one elastic bound he 
was at his loved one’s side. Neither spoke ; one look told volumes; he 
held her for a moment to his heart, then snatched her in his arms, and, 
followed by Isabella, bore her from that place. A French officer ob- 
structed them ; Crispin Crisp stretched him lifeless upon the marble pave- 
ment. It now seemed as if Fate resolved to claim the prize which Crisp 
had fought so manfully to obtain, for in his progress along the gallery a 

undred balls crossed each other in various directions, with our hero in 
the midst, but good fortune preserved him unhurt, and he gained the 
Staircase without injury, when, as he was on the point of descending it, an 
aged monk arrested his arm. ‘ My son,” said the friar, “ what would 
you do? leave that poor girl to perish, rather than that one devoted to 

faven should become polluted by an unholy intercourse with the world.” 
y 2 
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“ She ’s not a nun—let me pass,” exclaimed Crisp. 

“ Never !” the sanctuary of the Lord shall not be profaned while I haye 
life,” said the monk sternly. 

Crisp paused ; he knew not how to act. His opposer was a minister 
of God—of that Gon whom we all adore, however differently. Time was 
precious, yet Crispin (though half inclined) hesitated to strike, when sud. 
denly a bullet whizzing across the gallery saved him the trouble, by en. 
tering the friar’s forehead. He fell, like the snow-crowned rock beneath 
a thunderbolt. 

After this, Crisp met with no more misadventures. The battle was 
gained through his bravery, and the general, in consequence of his wound, 
permitted him to return to England, giving him also a recommendation 
to government as worthy to be promoted. Our adventurer now turned 
to Isidora, and, with persuasive eye and tongue, asked her to accompany 
him. The lovely kneel girl expressed her willingness to do so, but, 
with a due proportion of “ ohs, ahs, and alas’s!” feared she would not be 
able, as her jewels and gold had been unfortunately left amid the convent 
ruins. Our hero declared that he should not care a button about it, if she 
would but bestow her hand upon him on arriving in England. The lady 
blushed her consent, (she knew she felt sufficiently grateful to love him 
in time,) and to crown this happiness, Isabella now informed him that, 
with more foresight than her mistress, she had secured all the aforesaid 
valuables about her person. Thus all matters were pleasantly adjusted, 
and the three happy tolks set sail for our “tight little island ;” but—ah 
me! they were not many miles from their destination when a storm 
sprung up, and the vessel was nearly dashed to pieces against a rock. 
The concussion threw Crispin Crisp overboard, and, half choked with 
water, he had barely strength to grasp a spar which floated past him. 
“If this be a dream,” he said, “ this is going too far, and Ill sleep no 
longer. Here landlord, landlord, come and wake me.” As he spoke, his 
head struck against some hard substance, and he was completely stunned. 

How long he remained insensible he could never tell, but when he 
awoke, he found himself (as he had all along anticipated) in his own 
snug little bed, at the Cat and Kittens Inn, where, our readers may re- 
member, he resided on their first introduction to him. For some mo- 
ments he could scarcely believe the circumstance ; he rubbed his eyes, he 
vinched himself, and played all sorts of antics, still the same well remem- 
Read objects presented themselves to view, and with a deep-drawn sigh 
he exclaimed, “Ah! then I see it is a dream after all. ed that at- 
tractive creature too—so full of purity and love—alas! I shall never see 
her more. Egad! though, I'll get drunk every night, and who knows but 
what I may dream of her for ever.” By this time he was up and halt 
dressed, and after concluding that operation, he descended to the break- 
fast room, at the door of which he was met by his landlord. 

* Good morning, sir; I hope you feel quite recovered,” quoth Taptub, 
with a congee. 

“1 can’t say I do, landlord, so much liquor upset me. I feel the 
swimming yet,” replied Crisp. 

“Ha! ha! the liquor was not of the right sort for you,” returned 
mine host, making way for his guest to enter. 

Crisp ge on, and immediately on opening the door, saw his a 
friends, Tom and Harry, seated between a couple of strange-loo cing fel- 
lows at the table, “ A pretty trick you served me last night,” said he, 
sitting down. E 

“ Last night!” said Harry, staring at him ; then, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting himself, he exclaimed, “ Why, this is Crispin Crisp! We havnt 
seen you for three years !” ; 

“O! Pm dozing again,” said Crisp, dropping his head upon his breast. 
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At this moment the landlord entered with information that a vessel, 
which had been beating about the coast all night, had now gone to 
jieces; but that the crew and passengers were saved. “ Now,” added 
= “« as there is a fire in this room ¥ 

“| know what you would ask. Bring them in here by all means,” 
interrupted Crisp, starting up with a feeling for which he could not ac- 
count. ‘“ And tell your wife to come and attend them.” 

« My wife, poor soul! she has been dead this twelvemonth,” said Tap- 
tub, making his exit. 

“ Dead! What a lying rascal that is. Why, I saw her last night. 
Ha! what form is that?) What bright vision again crosses my enrap- 
tured eyes? It is Isidora! QO! if 1 do dream, let me dream thus for 
ever!” It was indeed Isidora and Isabella, who were now brought in 
dripping with salt water. She uttered a scream of delight on again be- 
holding our hero alive, and rushed into his arms. “ For the love of hea- 
ven,” he exclaimed, ‘ let somebody explain this mystery, or I shall lose 
my senses.” 

“ We are the cause of it all, but you see to what we have brought our- 
selves through it,” said Harry, holding up his wrists, and displaying a 
strong pair of handcuffs upon them. ‘“ However, if you will conde. 
scend to give me your attention, I will explain every thing. Harry 
then entered upon a long story; but, as I love all explanations to be 
short, I will give the sum total in my own words as concisely as 
yossible. 

Tom and Harry were noted swindlers and gamblers, and had been con- 
cerned in some nefarious transactions with Lord K , (a half-ruined 
black leg,) over whom they thus acquired a power, which, whenever cash 
ran low, they did not fail to exercise. To rid himself of the yoke, K 
offered to procure one of them a commission in the army—as they had 
long contemplated a trip abroad, to see what harvest might be reaped 
among the spendthrift soldiers—and, as the police were on the alert to 
catch them, they expressed themselves thankful for the offer. While he 
was making the necessary arrangements, they retired to the Cat and 
Kittens Inn, and there concocted plans for raising a supply to outfit them 
in appearance as officer and servant. K visited them in their retreat 
to arrange with them concerning what name the commission had better 
be applied for—as their own were too notorious. Prompted by a freak 
of fancy, they gave him one of the cards which they had received from 
Crispin Crisp: knowing him to be of a good family, and yet, from his pe- 
destrian habits, believing him to be but little known—so that there was 
small chance of the imposture being discovered. In this they were mis- 
taken, for we have seen that Captain Randolph immediately recollected 
his relation’s name, and Lord K , (having no means of explaining 
the mistake without exposing himself,) was obliged to let the matter 
proceed, and, to prevent unpleasant consequences, forwarded his 
colleagues asum of money, and informed them of what had happened in 
time to enable them to get out of the way—which they promptly did, 
laudably forgetting to discharge the little debts they had contracted in 
the neighbourhood. ; 

_ The wayward life which Crisp had led, left his mind open to strange 
impressions ; and, when he found himself raised to a rank he had never 
so much as desired, he thought that it could be nothing more than a 
dream, and the idea gaining ground in his unsettled mind, produced a 
species of madness, distinguished amongst the faculty by the name of 
* Monomania.” Being insane but upon one point, and never divulging 
his thoughts to others, he passed muster without suspicion—save that he 
was considered to be a very eccentric fellow. Meanwhile, the swindlers 
proceeded to Spain—still bearing our hero’s cognomen—and baited for 
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gudgeons daily. It was Tom who ran up the jeweller’s bill which Crisp 
eventually had to pay; and it was Tom who thought to make a fine 
prize by running away with Isidora; but that lady's brothers got scent 
of the affair, and with all the rage of Spaniards, flew sword in hand to 
avenge the premeditated insult _ their family. Tom was not, how. 
ever, fightable ; and falling upon his knees, implored for life in the most 
abject terms. With hearty contempt the young men granted his permis. 
sion; but insisted upon his immediately leaving the province and embark- 
ing for England under their own observation. While this was going 
forward our hero was enabled to carry off the maiden unobstructed, 
which would not otherwise have been the case. The remainder of our 
denouement may now be guessed. Tom and Harry were recognized and 
seized a day or two after landing on the coast of Devonshire, and carried 
to the identical inn which they left three years before, whilst the consta. 
bles partook of refreshment. To this inn also was Crispin Crisp carried, 
having been washed ashore and discovered by some excise officers who 
were fortunately on the look out. 

Our task—no pleasing duty—is now concluded. Crispin Crisp became 
convinced that he was awake, and married Isidora. He indulged a 
strange fancy that the good wishes of the poor woman whose distresses 
he had relieved on the morning succeeding his drunken bout had been 
somewhat instrumental in bringing about his present good fortune ; in 
consequence thereof, he sought her out and made her comfortable for 
lite. Thus, moral and poetical justice was done to all parties, and thus 
conclude “ Tur Apventures or Crispin Crisp !” 


IN EARTH’S LONELY DESERT. 
SWISS AIR—‘* RANS DES VACHES.” 


In earth's lonely desert, 
In regions above, 
To mortals and angels 
There’s nothing like Love : 
It brightens the landscape 
Wherever we go, 
And beams like a star 
On our pathway of woe. 


When the myrtles of Love 
Breathe their odours around, 
The music of Hope 
Gives to silence a sound. 
©! dear is the spot, 
W here our glances first met ; 
There sorrow will linger, 
Though joy may forget. 


All melody breathing, 
All sunshine and bloom, 
Love sings to our cradle, 
And garlands our tomb. 
lar away—far away, 
Where the bright planets roll, 
©! there is Love's home, 
In the land of the soul! 








THE LITTLE « UNKNOWN.” 


« Non ego mendosos ausim defendere mores.”—Ov1p. 


« Believe not that the dribbling dart of love can pierce a complete bosom.” 
Measure ron Measure. 


Ix times of disturbance and calamity, mankind have been found to 
seek distraction, if not consolation, through an unwonted indulgence 
in dissipated pleasures. Even in the ordinary pursuits of life, the 
graver and more wearing our habitual employments, the more com- 
plete must be the relaxation which follows it, to restore the elasticity 
of the mind. What are termed intellectual amusements make too 
serious calls upon the jaded faculties of an overworked brain, to be 
relished; and they are pleasing only to those who are in want of 
excitement, and with whom pleasure is a business. Boccaccio knew 
human nature well, when he made his joyous * brigata” tell their 
merry tales, as a relief from the horrors and desolation of the plague. 
Swift relieved the over-tension of his intellects by converting his 
friends into coach-horses, and driving them up and down stairs with a 
long whip; and we ourselves (if we may compare small things with 
great) confess our preference for Grimaldi, as an amusement, over 
Melpomene. It is not, then, without a philosophical reason, that we 
propose, in this unsettled and troublous season, to trifle away half an 
hour upon one of the most frivolous of subjects; and endeavour to 
forget cholera, the comet, and the Tory lords, by an inquiry after 
that missing Pleiad, and worthless little stray sheep, Don Cupid. 
While public attention is wholly engrossed,—one man in looking after 
his bowels, another after his boroughs, and a third after his three per 
cents,—while even the boys in the streets are engaged in weighing 
the merits of political unions, and staring at the bishops,* there is 
little hope of fixing attention upon any thing else that requires a 
thought. Literature, criticism, and philosophy, will not obtain a 
hearing, novel writing is at a discount, poetry is a drug, and woe to 
the magazine that acquires the reputation of being prosy, and in 
earnest. Merry, then, we must be; merry and wise if we can; but 
at all events merry, or certain it is, we shall not be paid even for the 
printing of our pages. 

The purport of the present paper needing no further excuse, we 
proceed forthwith to inquire of our readers, (this is the age of inquiry, ) 
what on earth has become of love, or where it has flown, since it has 
totally disappeared from civilized society, and is no more thought of, 
heard of, or known, than the South Sea bubble? That it is no longer to 
be met with in decent company, is a fact of which even the milliner’s 
apprentices are fully aware. The boys at Eton have outgrown it. 
lhe young ladies at Mrs. Teach’ums have banished it from the 
“establishment,” as mere loss of time and hindrance of business ; 
and the very name is as unmentionable among reasonable people, as 
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if, like honesty, it were “ an unparliamentary phrase.” True it js, 
that in a certain sense, the term is still used. There are many who 
still love—money ; some who love—early peas and cherries at two 
guineas a pound; and all love—self: but as for love, par excellence, 
les grandes passions, the desperate deeds for woman's eyes, murders, 
suicides, and retirements to a cottage, that is all as passé as the revo. 
lution of sixteen hundred and eighty-eight. It is not many days 
since a lad, scarcely advanced in his teens, was heard to say in a 
tone of the utmost languor and indifference, “ Ay, she ts a pretty 
girl, that is certain ; but I am quite d/asé on that subject ;” and though 
it should be thought that this was something out of the common, it 
must not the less be admitted, that the oddity lies more in the naiveté 
of the expression, than in the rarity of the fact. Flirting indeed 
abounds; and as far as a preference for some certain individual goes, 
as a partner in a quadrille, or for a chit chat in a corner, a decent 
intercourse is still kept up between the sexes. But flirting is the 
antipodes of passion, and the grave of feeling ; and for plain, honest, 
legitimate love, St. Preuxish love, love that begins in insanity, and 
ends in matrimony, evasit, erupit, excessit ; and there is no other return 
to be made of it, than a simple non est inventus. The fraternity of 
younger brothers have long decried it as being too expensive an 
indulgence for their pockets; and have renounced its acquaintance 
along with the use of gloves.* The noble army of heirs have so 
many mortgages to pay off, such prospective provisions to make for 
dowager mothers, and such lively anticipations of post obits, and 
mendings of the family estate, that they too shun love as a pestilence. 

It is not to be disputed that this development of the organ of cau- 
tion is, under the circumstances, a very desirable event ; and that our 
youths are to be commended for thus cutting their coats by their 
cloth, or as Franklin calls it, not paying too dear for their whistle ; 
but still * the wonder grows,” how they manage it. We who have 
passed the meridian of life, who have lived in other tithes, and “ re- 
member that such things were, and were most dear to us,” are at a 
loss to understand this coolness of the blood. We cannot conceive a 
young fellow of twenty, in whose “ liver love has no interest ;” and 
we no more comprehend the insensibility of our juniors to flesh and 
blood, than Solomon did the way of a ship through the sea. In our 
non-age, love was the serious business of our lives; and the source of 
endless disputes with our “ cruel parents.” It utterly refused to be 
* controlled by advice ;” and Cupid made a point of not “ obeying’ 
even the most affectionate of mothers. But now the striplings out- 
strip the prudence of the most hard-hearted of their natural guides ; 
and the only trouble which “the governor” encounters, is in finding 
a match good enough to satisfy the avarice and ambition of his calcu- 
lating offspring. 

It love has thus deserted the rising generation, or has been de- 
serted by them, it may still be imagined, and many do believe, that tt 


* Fact.—A cadet of a noble family has an allowance of 1001. per annum and his 
commission, to * spend half a crown out of sixpence a day” withal, ‘The wisest 
thing such aman can do is to renounce “ kids” altogether. Such is one of the 
boasted results of the reserved right of primogeniture ' 
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has taken refuge among the middle-aged gentlemen, and with those 
respectable matrons, whose * fat, fair, and forty”-tude affords so com- 
fortable an habitation for Cupid to nestle in. Truly, the annals of 
Doctors Commons do offer many brilliant specimens of the amatory- 
epistolatory style, and a good deal ot that generous disregard of pru- 
dential considerations (morality is nothing to the purpose) on the 
part of its riper heroes and heroines, not a little favourable to such an 
hypothesis. On the whole, however, the theory is not satisfactory ; 
and it will be rejected at once, upon reflection, first, that these things 
are not more common than in the good old times; secondly, that in 
this sort of madness, there is often more method than can be laid to 
the door of the heathen deity without small-clothes ; and lastly, be- 
cause caprice and idleness notoriously bring more grist to the proctor's 
mill, than all the love that ever existed since the days of Adam. It 
cannot indeed be denied that as years steal upon us, the desire to be 
in love is often exceedingly troublesome ; and there are a great many 
persons of this time of life who fancy that they are so; though 
heaven and the ladies know with what little reason. Such mistakes 
are apt to make us very ridiculous, even when not wholly unfounded ; 
but they are most commonly a positive misfortune, a mere self- 
delusion, arising from a natural reluctance to part with that which 
had so long been the charm of existence. Let it not be thought 
that, in these remarks, there is any idea of censuring the amatory 
errors of latter Lammas. Delusions they are, but the error is a flattering 
error, and seems to be given us by nature as a compensation for 
the loss of real sentiment. “ Tous les gouts,” said a Frenchman, 
* sont respectables ;” and the tastes of fifty are as respectable as any. 
They are not however love; and that is all we mean to say against 
them: except that we do not recommend any friend to marry his 
cookmaid if he can help himself; nor to form a connexion with a 
vulgar beauty, and be bullied and plundered by her complaisant rela- 
tions. It is well, too, if a man can avoid it, to refrain from making 
himself the laughing-stock of his acquaintance, by torturing his gouty 
limbs in the hunting down of every pretty ancle that treads the pave- 
ment of Regent’s Street or Pall Mall. The worst of it is that such 
errors are more difficultly eschewed at fifty, than at fifteen. Whether 
it be that at fifty the devil has more confirmed possession of the whole 
man, that the flesh is more frail, or the sin more fascinating, certain 
it is, that we are never in such danger, as during our approach to the 
grand climacteric. Then it is that heirs are likely to be disinherited 
by a second brood; and that nephews run a shrewd chance of seeing 
their bachelor uncles caught alive. Such desperate elderlies should 
be well watched. 

But if love have not domiciliated itself with the middle-aged, nei- 
ther has it retreated with the noble peers, who bestow their coronets 
and riches upon figurantes and actresses. Sacrifices and generosity 
in the formation of an unequal alliance, are not in themselves proots 
of love. If, indeed, we ever heard of a wealthy aristocrat marrying 
his curate’s daughter, and elevating lowly worth or modest beauty to 
ts proper sphere, the case might be different. But such an event is 
all but unknown in the annals of fashion. Great men marry vulga- 
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rians for their wealth, impures for their impurity; and they take 
actresses per far effetto; but mere flesh and blood, mere good temper 
and good sense,—nay, all the virtues under the sun,—would not, jy 
their eyes, justify the derogation of a mésalliance. As Juvenal said 
of the Roman ladies, “ ferrum est quod amant,” s0, in nine cases out 
of ten, it may be said of the peer who marries from the theatre, it js 
the stage lamps which make the attraction. Actresses there are, and 
have been, who would grace any station, and to whom a man of sense 
might unite his destiny, preferably to half the idiot dolls of fashion, 
who have been “ dressed,” not formed, by nursery-maids and French 
governesses, though they may have half the blood of Normandy 
flowing through their veins. An independent fortune and an inde- 
pendent mind cannot be better disposed of, than in thus breaking 
through the trammels of conventional rank in favour of brilliant 
talents and great force of character, triumphantly exerted in obtain- 
ing a mastery over the slights of fortune, and the malignity of a false 
position. The woman who passes through the ordeal of the stage 
unhurt, distinguishing herself in her profession without being the 
dupe of its false glitter, is no ordinary prize in life's lottery, and to 
estimate her at her worth, is no mean proof of sense and judgment. 
Such women, however, are exceptions. Much more frequently the 
charm of the actress is purely local. It is the side scene and the 
green-room which makes her sought for. ‘The same beauty, which 
rouge, candle-light, and the applauses of the two-shilling gallery ele- 
vate into a goddess, and what is much more, into a peeress, might 
“ without candle have gone dark to bed,” and been utterly disregarded, 
if seen only in a drawing-room, or a church-pew: and the conse- 
quence is, that when by marriage it is withdrawn from the labours of 
the profession, its influence vanishes ; the swain finds himself, like the 
lord who bought Punch, saddled with a log; and he begins to think 
that he had better have paired with the nearest ring-fence, or wedded 
Old Gatton, or a soap-boiler’s consols. Now all this has nothing to 
do with love; and it affords no argument against our main proposition, 
that the blind boy is gone on a visit to Astrea, or at least has fled to 
Van Dieman’s Land, or some other remote settlement, where the 
name of Malthus is never breathed. 

In reflecting on this strange phenomenon, we are tempted to sup- 
pose that it is one of the consequences of the high civilization of the 
present age; and that love, like comedy, belongs only to a certain 
epoch in the progress of society. If a stoical mastery of the pas- 
sions, and a rigid pursuit of the “ stern path of duty,” (no matter 
whether to ourselves or to others,) is a last result of education, and 
of social virtue, nothing can be more complete than the unbended 
firmness with which the rising generation contemplate the blaze of 
beauty in public and in private assemblies. Beauty, as Sir Pertinax 
says, may flash in the eye, and play about the heart, but nothing but 
“the siller” can sway the affections. A regiment of dragoons pace 
the ball-room as unmoved as they scour the field of battle; and if 
they now and then get a scratch, a gallop after the hounds, or a” 
extra bottle of champaign, reknits the superficial solution of cont 
nuity. Sometimes we are induced to attribute this coolness to the 
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hustle of modern life, and to the want of time to engage in the tender 
assion. The ancient Romans were so pre-occupied with the toils of 
war, that they were obliged to help themselves, somewhat cavalierly, 
to wives, at the expense of their neighbours the Sabines; and by 
parity of reason it may be suspected, that. our youths are so much 
engaged between Crockford’s and the Parliament, dressing and saun- 
tering, riding races and smoking cigars, that they cannot possibly 
find leisure to “ filer le perfat amour. It cannot be a legitimate 
objection to this notion, that time is a drug with our youth; or that 
they actually do expend much of their precious hours with the ladies, 
in raising hopes which they never design to realize, and in exciting 
affections which they never mean to return. 

In flirtations none but the off-hours of existence are employed. It 
passes away a morning ride agreeably, or fills up the tedium of a 
midnight assembly ; but then it leaves both head and heart disen- 
gaged to pursue the more serious occupations of fashionable life. 
True love, on the contrary, pre-occupies one’s whole existence, and 
is infamous for “ not letting a man go about his business:” or to use 
the more expressive language of Ignoramus, “ capavit me ut legatum 
ex omni sensu et ratione mea. [td sum sicut musca sine caput; 
buzzo et turno circum cirea, et nescio quid facio.” If love can play 
such tricks as this with the latter end of a lawyer, what must be its 
influence on a young fellow of pith and likelihood, when he yields 
himself to its workings? <A pretty sort of a betting-book he would 
make of it, if he were thinking of the “ lofty,” towering Martia, 
when his mind should be fixed on the long odds; or if he meditated 
on the fascinating embonpoint of the marchioness, when he should 
be training down for a feather weight! A pretty loss he would sus- 
tain, if he were penning a stanza, when he should be making holes 
ina card at rouge et noir! Leucadia would be but a gutter to the 
lover's leap at Melton; and not Sir Robert himself could lead in the 
house, if (to borrow Crambe’s pun) he were himself miss-led from 
morning to night. Luttrell, in his “ Advice to Julia,” has shown 
that even ready-made love, if pursued too earnestly, unfits a man for 
all the decencies of a fashionable existence; how then would it be 
with a “man of wit and pleasure about town,” who had all his love 
to make for himself’? The two things are perfectly incompatible. 

Much, however, as there is in these truths, they amount but to the 
establishment of a final cause for modern insensibility ; or rather of a 
mere accidental advantage from the absence of love. It certainly 
would be highly inconvenient either to a professed dandy, or to a 
young merchant or lawyer, (who have also their occupations as well as 
their betters,) to fall desperately in love; but then if the pre-disposi- 
tion were there, how could they help themselves? They could no 
more avoid the contagion than that of the typhus, when exposed to 
ts action. Qui nolit fieri desidiosus, amat,” says Ovid ; and no one 
had more reason to speak to the question: but had he spun the senti- 
ment into an hexameter, and wanted another line to eke out the 
couplet, he would not have added, that “he, who is busy, had better 
eave it alone ;” because he knew by experience, that where the sus- 
cepubility is, this same leaving it alone is not so easy a matter. ‘The 
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question therefore still remains to be answered, how the constitution 
is guarded against the malign influence, and what is the moral y 
nation by which mankind are steeled against its attacks. 

In attempting to solve this riddle, it should not be forgotten that 
the efficient cause, whatever it may be, does not work less actively 
with the ladies themselves, than it does with the recreant knights 
who have deserted their service; and that nothing can be imagined 
more stale, flat, and unprofitable, to a girl of any fashion and spirit, 
than an affaire de ceur. If it be the interest of men to marry when 
it suits their convenience, while it is that of the women to marry 
when they can, the latter are not on that account a whit less deter. 
mined against bad matches, or less likely to think, with Petruccio, 
“if wealthily, then happily in Padua.” ‘The truth is, that the very 
saintesses themselves, those juvenile models of piety and humility, 
believe as potently in Moore's ballad of “ Young love lived once in a 
lowly shed,” as in the evangelists; and are as anxious to have a good 
credit with a milliner, as if Scripture had never said a word about 
the lilies of the valley. If the first inquiry of a gentleman is, “ How 
much has she?” the preliminary query of missy and her lady mama 
is, “ I hope he is not a scorpion.” Now, the only thing common to 
both sexes, upon which these phenomena can possibly depend, is that 
noble system of education, in which the children of the present gene- 
ration have been disciplined from their earliest years, and which, with 
a Lacedemonian rigour, teaches them to put every restraint on their 
natural feelings, and to violate every principle of vulgar morality, 
rather than be reduced to work for their own bread. Whatever may 
be the case with operatives and artizans, it is certain that the theory 
of the geometrical ratio has made its due impressions on the pau- 
pers of the aristocracy. What between the descent of this preten- 
sion to live upon the public among the middle classes, and the un- 
common fecundity of the noble houses, there are so many candidates 
for place and pension, that the rising Lord Charleses and Lady 
Elizabeths are half of them absolutely starving; and are so busily 
employed in casting about for a maintenance, that their young blood is 
cooled down to zero. Sine Cerere et Baccho, we all know the conse- 
quence ; and England is anything but a Pays de Cocagne. By dint 
of the club, and a little Jeremy Diddle-ing, a single man may con- 
trive to keep body and soul together, especially if he understands 
any of the liberal arts: (cards, dice, hedging, &c. &c.:) but if he 
marry without money, he loses caste, ease, and comfort, and had 
better at once go to the parish workhouse. If a gentleman cannot 
take a spade in his hand, a lady cannot even walk. Her maid and 
her carriage are indispensables,—not to speak of nurses, apothecaries, 
and all the complicated horrors of a kittening constitution. Philosophy, 
teaching by examples, has no lack of illustrations of this melancholy 
truth. Every regiment has its married outcast from the comforts 0! 
the mess, dangling his pork griskin by a string in a whitewashed 
apartment. Every family can quote some lost female who has, na 
thoughtless moment, exchanged Berkeley Square for a barrack, and 
her chariot for a baggage-waggon. The army is the only resource of 
aristocratic poverty; the law is a bore, physic detestable, the church 
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a worn-out concern, and trade pitiful and low: and the first lesson of 

the mess-room is, that matrimony and a commission are incompatibles, 

that the contracting of wedlock is conduct unbecoming a soldier and 

an officer. Under such circumstances the “holy estate” cannot 

generally be in request save as a pecuniary speculation, nor love be 

contemplated otherwise than as a snare to be resisted by every 

faculty of the mind. Thus by degrees a code has been formed, 
which is more studied by fourth-form boys, than Virgil and Homer, 
and is inculcated upon females before the first lesson in Chambeau or 
Rossini. What is nature to convention? or sentiment to eating and 
drinking ? «If nature will return though expelled with a fork, 
(naturam expellas fured licet,) it is essentially banished and for ever 
bya knife and fork. Neither is this systematic egotism less assi- 
duously impressed upon the rich heir than on the beggar, his younger 
brother. Rents are so unsteady, and life so expensive, that no estate 
can bear the weight of a jointure which exceeds the value of the 
capital brought to it by a wife. The great fortunes, therefore, are 
as completely in the market as the personalities of the cadet ; and an 
estated gentleman is a mere dupe whose love listens to any other 
than a valuable consideration. ‘Thus are all classes trained to selfish- 
ness from the cradle; and avarice rendered the master passion, 
which, like the rod of Moses, swallows up all the rest. Custom has 
engendered a second nature ; and nothing of love is left in the 
English bosom but its coarsest sensuality. These are facts which 
have escaped the attention of the advocates of the Reform Bill; and 
they are well worthy the consideration of the Tory lords. Parlia- 
mentary corruption, and the concentration of fortunes, which high- 
flying, aristocratical politics have produced, have banished the tender 
passion from the British empire; and if reform were desirable for no 
other reason, it is an evil that might be patiently borne with, inas- 
much as it would restore the upper classes to a pleasanter and more 
wholesome condition. How dreadful is it to the noble matron to 
find her fading daughters left, as they so frequently are, on her 
hands; and her best speculations repaid with disappointment! How 
melancholy for an ancient house to see its honours becoming extinct, 
from the want of collateral branches to meet the failure of the lead- 
ing twig of its pedigree: and what a dreary business, after all, is a 
loveless existence, even with all the means and appliances of the 
United Service kitchen and a cabriolet! Pride and prejudice may 
hide these things from a superficial glance: but they must lie at the 
bottom of the best-born bosom. Surely, surely, they “ are better 
managed in France:” and a great many of the victims of English 
aristocratic policy begin to be of the same opinion. 

M. 
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A TRIP TO THE MOUNTAINS. 
BY PEREGRINE LANGDALE. 


TRIP THE FIRST. 


‘“*A voice calls on me from the mountain-depths, 
And it must be obey'd.” 


Witsowx. 


Ler them depart—those dingy denizens of Cockaigne, amid steam and 
smoke, component parts of their own atmosphere—let them rapour along 
by the muddy sedges of their city-infected Thames to Gravesend or Mar. 
gate, for the work of purification or the inhaling a purer air there than 
that of Tower-street or Blackfriars. Bring me my portmanteau, hala. 
dozen pairs of lambswool socks; let a couple of pairs of shooting shoes 
from Burn in Piccadilly, well studded with tough iron nails, be added; 
and do not forget the staff and pocket pistol, (for a drop of the eratur, as 
the Irish say,) with which last year 1 ascended Skiddaw. I will away 
to the mountains, and soar above the eagle's eyrie. My feast of puritica- 
tion shall feed both body and spirit, high up amid the empyrean, far from 
this “dim spot.” 

There is a grey light streaming over the cross of St. Paul's, the sky is 
clear, and the “land of Cokenay” seems as if it were deserted. There 
is something thrilling in the silence of this early hour in the metropolis, 
where all is so sepulchrally saturnine. There! it strikes four. London 
was never so like in stillness to the grave: yet so clear [I never before 
saw it. The fires are not yet lit; the hundreds of thousands who will, 
in an hour or two, be busy in as many ways, are hushed in slumber. 
They who toil, and spin, and sin, in their working hours, are now in the 
“arms of Orpheus,” as Miss Jones said, who keeps the seminary at 
Clapham for young ladies. ‘ Are the people all dead?” we instinctively 
ask ourselves, as we go along the streets that now really echo to our 
footsteps. Now we are at the coach-oflice, where, snufling the coldmorn- 
ing air and impatient for the start, stand four as “ prime tits” as were 
ever “ tooled” along the road by Lord Hawke, of the four-in-hand, after 
one of his front teeth had been punched out that he might spit like a 
coachman. Tard by the coach, is one of Sir Robert Peel's * Robin Red- 
breasts,” as they were called, before they were made bellipotent in 
their heels and habiliments ; he is yawning and looking sleepy, but still 
his eyes are open wide enough to see that no furtive hand ply into the 
pockets of the passengers, who are taking their seats. Now we mounton 
the top, for who would skulk within the noblest vehicle of the fifteen 
hundred that quit London daily. Since Noah’s ark, no better machine 
for human transportation was ever framed ; but the ark was motionless, 
we believe, and the comparison is ma/um in se. The Wonder is indeed 
a wonder, covering a hundred and fifty-five miles of ground between 
five in the morning and ten at night. A jewel of a coach, except that tt 
has too many Jehus, including of course too many fees—three and the 
guard would, we opine, be enough. Let them look to this, before we 
again honour it with our august presence. We are not Rothschilds m™ 


riches, but men whose wits, potent though they be, only just suffice to 


keep the wolf from the door, and educate our numerous bairis- 
wonderful owners look to it. 


Whetstone, Barnet, St. Alban’s, Dunstable, Hockcliffe, Weedon, }ain- 
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try, (and “mine hostess, ’’) Coventry and peeping Tom, Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Shitfnal, are passed, swiftly as the racer passes a looker 
on towards the goal. A twilight of glimmering recollection about dining 
after the first hundred and ten miles, during a momentary stoppage at 
Birmingham, comes upon us, that is all: and now, here we are at the 
Talbot in Shrewsbury. We have crossed ‘the Severn swift, guilty of 
maiden’s death,” and are sitting before a broiled fowl at supper— 
the whole so quickly achieved, that we only think we are dreaming of a 
jaunt, and rub our eyes to try if we are really awake—if the supper and 
its invigorating appurtenances be not a vision. Heaven be praised ! it 
is all real—all smoking hot before us, and by its side a fine tankard of Sa- 
lopian ale, smiling upon us with a head like poor old Parr’s cauliflower 
wig. 

Again, as Butler so sublimely, poetically, and culinarily expresses it— 


‘Like a lobster boil'd the morn, 
From black to red began to turn 


when, not as in Cockaigne, a dirty-looking porter, but a pretty, smiling, 
fresh-looking damsel of some twenty-two years old, or thereabouts, 
arouses us by a rap at the door—a gentle feminine knock which seems to 
pity the necessity of our early rising ; and then a voice “ fading in music” 
informs us it is time to depart. How charming are some female voices by 
day or night—eloquent in sounds—sphere intonations—angelie harmonies, 
in defiance of George Colman’s impudent affectation about the use of the 
word “angel,” in his recent examination before the Drama Committee of 
the House of Commons—a committee, in its scenery and getting up, par- 
taking much of the parturiunt montes, like George's official duties. But 
to return to that voice: whether it were really less earthly than that of 
the sex in general, we cannot tell; but never did departure seem more 
difficult to us from the neighbourhood of sweet sounds, than at that time. 
Tide, time, and mail, wait for no man. We bow in resignation to our 
destiny. We deposit the recollection of the ravishing tone in the bin 
of our sensorium, where past things are bottled and piled up ; and once 
more four rapid steeds bear us away, till as Burger has it in the volume 
which contains Lady Diana Beauclerk’s starch designs, 
* The fading hills and vales recede— 
sourns, bridges, rocks, that cross our flight, 
In thunders echo to our speed.” 


At length we approach the enchanted land. Ye sojourners at Brighton 
and Ramsgate—ye who are peradventure flattening your noses against 
the glass of your boarding-house windows, and looking upon the sea in 
all the “ stillness of stagnation,” as poor Canning said, and with no 
thought but of boiled shrimps for breakfast, or whether it shall be turbot 
or cod for dinner—on no account read this my lucubration. ‘To you it 
will be less comprehensible than the hieroglyphics of Psammis or Psam- 
muthis, even were Champollion shining upon the page over your shoul- 
ders. Skip it over, for to you it is the magic abracadabra of the Ara- 
bians. . 

But come, all who are accustomed to walk the dewy lawn in the hour 
of new-born day—you, who still find a relish for streams and gushing 
fountains, for cataracts and lakes, like the pure in heart reflecting their 
own loveliness—for rocks, forests and mountains. We fear the love of the 
country is diminishing in the world. The population now dwells in com- 
pact masses, the collision of which corrupts simplicity of manners, turn- 
ing the heart aside fromthe true worship of country life to the idolatries and 

arlotry of crowded cities. There men forget the glory of God in the 
works of nature, amidst the cares and asperities of diurnal toil. As the 
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love of the country diminishes, man becomes tainted ; the salt of country 
life is wanting to preserve the finer feelings from decay. . 

But is the breed of the loversof nature then extinct? Thank heaven, not 
yet; it will last our day ; but at the rate we are going on, posterity must 
look after itself. Let us —_ that those who still are of the right feeling 
if fewer than of old in number, are more intense adorers at the shrine of 
the goddess, so that what is wanting in superficies is made up in depth, 

Still our steeds shake the solid earth beneath us, and bear us nigh to 
where videttes, lookers-out before the vanguard of the enchanted host— 
the Brieddon hills rise abruptly on the left side of our road, bare, brown, 
steep, lofty, and the foremost of them crowned with a high column, 
erected to the memory of Lord Rodney. Rather a strange place for such 
a monument: was there no frowning rock, no Penmanmaur overlooking 
the element on which the sailor-veteran won his renown, to receive it jy 
something like its appropriate site? Perhaps it was his birth-place? 
That, we think, was in Somersetshire. The thing is incongruous, and 
only to be explained by the notion of its founders, that a spot visible at 
the greatest distance around, was best adapted for the purpose ; aud so 
it might be for almost any but a naval character, whose <i Was on 
the mountain wave,” and whose monument should at least have been re. 
flected in the mirror where the “ Almighty’s frown glasses itself in tem. 
pests.” The hero should always repose as near as possible to the scene 
of his glory. The Brieddon hills in the centre of England, and a ship of 
war on the sea, do not well harmonize in our pericranium. 

The clouds float high above those eminences, which plainly shows that 
their elevation is not so great as it appears, but they are honest hill-tops 
notwithstanding. How like tall quakers in dark surtouts they an. 
peer their broad brown shoulders over surrounding objects! Yet demure 
as they are, they cast a sly glance towards the sunny Wreckin, seen at 
some distance off, the fair toast of the Salopians, “ To all friends round 
the Wreckin.” Where is there a better object for hob-nobbing among 
the provincial people, whose ideas are often bounded by a visible horizon: 
What is to be compared to the loved hill that overlooks the fine old aris- 
tocratical town of Shrewsbury at its foot, around which, like a coiled 
snake with scales of glittering pearl, rolls its own guardian Severn, 
Long may Shrewsbury and its cakes endure—may the damsels of Shrop- 
shire “ round the Wreckin” never be toasted in a worse liquor than the 
ale brewed at its foot. A mountain is a glorious association, because it 
never passes away. It is, as far as we know, eternal, at least it is so to us 
finites—it is a fixed mark for future generations to look upon, and connect 
themselves with the past. It is a good toast, too, so large it may be seen 
till the last drop of the bowl is drained,—* till chaos is come again, — 
as long as the visual organs, if unsteady, admit a scintillation of light 
from external things. We feel a brotherhood with mountains in our 
magniloquous and stately moments. Not less do we attach ourselves to 
their solitudes for meditation. They are the image of all that is 
ennobling, great, stedfast, and enduring. Where is a better emblem of 
friend ? We were well nigh completing the antiquated word, but 
as in our time it is “ caviar to the general,” we will even leave it incom- 
plete. 

Our pen seems to forget that we are scarcely yet at the porch of our 
lofty temple, while thus it “cheers the Salopian mountains high,” as 
old Drayton sings. Oswestry next shoots by us into the backward sky, 
as if it were borne “on the wondrous horse of brass,” or that in the 
Arabian Tales, which outvied the eagle's fleetness. We begin to have 
glimpses of the glories which will soon meet our eyes in the land of pre- 
mise. There are the ramparts of the soil of “Earth's Titan sons. 
Now we draw near to Chirk, and pass the boundary of the principality ; 
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we are no more in merry England, but on the soil of the Ap Howels, and Ap 
Griffiths, the Cadwalladers, Llewellyns, and interminable Jones. What a 
fine scene is yonder vale, with its aqueduct bridge over the little river 
Ceriog, or rather over the meadows of the vale, for the river will hardly fill 
one of its arches: it is too like a giant bestriding the stream of a watering- 

t. How picturesque, from the peculiar fitness of its position, does this 
work of art appear. Few Italian bridges are better fitted to finish a 
landscape in perfection. The ends are well concealed in the foliage, and 
there is an air of harmony in the whole which strikes the beholder at the 
first glance. Chirk castle, with its woods and lofty heights beyond, 
the fleecy clouds seeming to brush its battlements, completes the picture. 
0 for a pencil dipped in the orient beam, or the flickering hues of the pea- 
cock’s tail, to colour the brilliant drawing ! 

Now the beauties of the scene thicken upon us, though a part of the 
canvas is blurred by a conical eminence some distance off on the right 
hand, where manufactories pour forth their black fumes, rendering them- 
selves doubly hideous by contrast with the scenery around them. The 
mansion further on there, just where the Dee runs between high banks, 
but far above it, is Wynnstay, the seat of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
the descendant of a Welsh pre-adamite chieftain, one who lived some 
thousand years before the creation of the pair who occupied paradise, if 
the Welsh heralds are to be credite¢—who put the birth of Adam and 
Eve half way down on his genealogical tree. What does he upon 
the borders? His seat should have been on the “ Widdfa,” or peak of 
Snowdon ; by “ Lintegid”—the Lake of Bala; or among the precipices 
of Cader Idris. Itlooks as if he were hankering after the rich vales of 
Salop or Cheshire to become a Saes’nag denizen, or haply lusting after a 
wig in the House of Commons, like some of his own name. But we 
forget—political ambition can never harbour in such a spot; nature 
would drive its votary from her presence to a more congenial asylum. 
The hospitable table, the harper, and the kindly landlord, are in better 
keeping—and rumour says they are all tenants of Wynnstay. 

Phe morning is a lovely one—a morning of September, when melan- 
choly and joy seem to go hand in hand; not the “ loathed melancholy of 
Cerberus,” but a bright-eyed daughter of the skies, pensive only—a beau- 
tiful nymph with a smile on her lips, buried in the recollection of a bye- 
gone story still dear to her soul. © her “ eyes’ blue languish, and her 
golden hair”"—they well nigh make us beside ourselves ! 


Wi’ music wild the woodlands ring, 
While fragrance wings along the lea, 


as we go down the sloping road which discloses Pont Cysylltau, the 
aqueduct of iron proudly spanning a glorious valley with a thousand feet 
of airy arches at one hundred above the stream below. A long line of 
flashing light on its summit speaks the object of its erection, and the 
skill of its engineer. It is well to gaze at it a moment, for we shall soon 
exchange the meaner appliances of art for the sublimer works of nature. 
It is worthy of a Roman age instead of that of Nash and Pimlico palace. 
ow the distant hills back the picture, and height over height, up to 
mountain elevation, form the portals to a valley ot unrivalled loveli. 
ness which breaks upon the view. At every step the vista unfolds itself, 
emmed in on both sides with rocky crested mountains that seem to bid 
all beneath them — in peace. — 
; > rospects tire, however lovely.” The rich scenery of Warwickshire, 
or the banks of the Thames at Richmond, highly cultivated and set off by 
Shee atchless of their kind, soon fatigue. The recurrence of the same 
yects satiates the eye as honey cloys the stomach. Not so the eternal 
Nor, 1832,.—vo1. v.— No. XIX. , 
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mountains, which are for ever varying their scenery. Their paths are 
rough, but their roughness is their charm. Every step we tread upon 
them discloses a new delight, and yields a dratt of intoxicating air that 
stimulates, but is followed by no debilitating reaction. There is that 
sentinel midway at the entrance of the valley—it is old Dinas Bran, with 
his sugar-loaf figure, his crest shagged with antique ruins, and his brown 
unclothed sides tinted with the yellow gorse and purple heather blossoms. 
Mark the Goliath with his Philistine mountains around. He alone 
bears the likeness of a kingly crown in decay, which erst lowered 
upon the “ First Edward” from that mighty brow eighteen hundred 
feet above the valley, when he came to silence ‘ High-born Hoel's harp 
and soft Llewellyn’s lay.” Those reut walls were hardly won without 
a desperate struggle, and the triumph of the king to whom Englishmen 
owe their most valuable rights, the conqueror of Wales and Scotland, 
must here have shown no mean prowess, if the fortress were honestly de. 
fended by the wild Cambrians. 

We forget the calls of appetite. Nearly three long hours have we 
travelled, and breakfast in any other situation would have taught us 
feelingly of what we are made ; but are not our five senses now feasting at 
once? Are we not taking etherial food, nectar and ambrosia, as we go 
down into the town of Liangollen—for there, in truth, shall we be in a 
few minutes? One glance more, then, upon mountains laced by silvery 
torrents ; upon deep woods, rolling rivers, dim glens, alpine solitudes, 
cheerful villages, lowly cottages, romantic hollows, lofty precipices, 
rugged rocks, calm lakes, monastic ruins, and the winding Dee, now calm 
and smooth, now sparkling and foaming along, revelling and dancing in 
the sunbeams, or gliding amid thick umbered gloom, or under dark 
green foliage, reflected on its bosom—now scarcely in motion, now 
thundering and roaring over huge rocks, or in shallow but broad con. 
fluence pursuing its devious way, as it were, in the wantomess of its own 
wild will. Here rugged cliffs overhang the waters, there they flow amid 
rich green-sward. Knoll, mount, or steep, bare or covered with trees or 
dense underwood, appear beneath us. Clean shaped cattle are grazing in 
meadows far below, and the mountain sheep dotting the heights above. 
Masses of isolated rock seem just showered trom the skies, now crowning 
the loftiest summit, now heaped up in the valley, and clothed with lichen 
and moss, giving back a hundred rich hues. Farm chimneys and kilns 
send up their bluish smoke from snug nooks among sombre foliage, and 
the tower of the little church, with the bridge near it, seem to invite the 
stranger to tranquillity—to the abode “ where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


‘* ‘The heavens appear to love this vale ; 
Here clouds with scarce seen motion sail, 
Or ‘mid the silence lie !” 


What a land of loveliness, of peace, of meditation, of romantic beauty! 
“ Visions of glory, spare our aching sight !"—Fairy tales of eastern mag- 
nificence, plains of Shiraz, vales of Arcady, gardens of Damascus, “ pale 
your ineflectual fires” before this English, or perhaps we should say 
Cambrian, paradise. Verily, take what name it may, it is the region 6 
unparalleled loveliness. ; 

** Blessed is sleep,” said Sancho Panza, “ it covers a man all over like 
agarment.” “ Blessed is breakfast,” we say, “ for it uncovers a mans 
social qualities.” After breakfast, (when our fast has been long, and 
our journey cold,) we see things in more vivid colours, our temper, Fe- 
served before, becomes placid and amiable ; voiceless before, we alter 


wards discourse with marvellous perspicuity and rapidity. Like the 
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uarter of an hour before dinner, it is a sullen, unchristian time. What a 
amous venison pie, what eggs, what mutton chops, what cream, what 
honey, both Canaan and Hybla are here; what tea, what cotfee—no, we 
will say nothing of this last out of France, where alone it is the most pre- 
cious of potables, the golden draught, the inspirer of sweet themes, with 
every drop of which we drink a sunbeam! 

Now rendered placable by a breakfast fit for an emperor, at the King’s 
Head, which is any thing but empty, let us sally forth to look around. 
Old Dinas Bran seems flattered at our admiration of all upon which he looks 
down with haughty grandeur. How sad are the relics of the past upon 
his airy summit, his coronet of ruins, his tiara of melancholy remem- 
brances, his mural diadem shapen out of the wreck of mortal vanities ! 
Yet he himself is unchanged ; time has not bowed his towering stature ; 
his features are unaltered. It is only the toys with which man had de- 
corated him that have fallen to decay. Arch, loophole, and wall, belong not 
to his frame of adamant; his garment of brown heather is renewed like 
the eagles’ youth. But where are the lances that glittered on his sides a 
few centuries ago? Where are the mail-clad warriors, the fluttering en- 
signs, the plumed archers, that once wound along his sides? Where is the 
chief, descending from him “like a steed in his strength, who finds his com- 

anions in the breeze, and tosses his bright mane in the wind?” Let us 

imagine a host issuing from the gate above, “ going forth and shouting 
for the battle.” Somewhat as Foscolo imagined on the plain of Mara- 
thon, when on shipboard off Euboea: had he written nothing more, he 
had nearly written enough for fame— 


‘* They who sail 
Since by Eubea have beheld the sparks 
From armour-smiting brands emblaze the shores 
Far through the dusky midnight; seen the pyres 
Vomit their crimson vapours ; the grey gleam 
Of spectre warriors striding to the fight ; 
And hearkened in the silence to the chaffing 
And tumult of the phalanx, and the blasts 
Of answering trumpets, and the brazen tread 
Of charging horse upon the loaded plain, 
Wailings, and hymns, and chanting of the Parca!" 


I see their shadowy forms, winding in dark convolution from the 
walls downwards. Now halting, they lean upon their spears, and listen 
tothe old bard of the hill, Myfanwy Vechan, as he ave aside from the 
array on yon projecting rock, striking his harp to the spirit-stirring airs 
of his country, his grey hair waving in the wind. Haply a strain of Ta- 
liessen, ora song of King Arthur, is upon his harp. How the spears 
of the pennons, how the lances seem to quiver as the notes rise higher ! 
The sentinels, from hence no larger than the minuter “ motes” that ‘ peo- 
ple the sunbeam,” halt, and listen from the battlement to the strains of 
“fierce war and faithful love.” Now the long line moves again down- 
ward towards the valley, dusky as swarming bees; growing larger 
pon us as they descend—now casque, breast-plate, and shield are flash- 
ing—tall white plumes seem springing from the brown side of the moun- 
tam— helm and hauberk ” glitter in the sun, ever and anon projecting 
Streams of light into the air. Armour and spear clash, as they march, 

aply for some predatory excursion, across the Dee into the Saes'nag ter- 
ritory. They draw near to us—their footsteps come upon our ear, and 
we feel the tread of their iron feet shake the turf beneath them as they ap- 
proach ; now the trumpets sound, and we hear a confused hum of voices, 
and the chaffing of the armed men—now they are yet nearer. They are 
gone!—where are they? Melted into thin air, into the stuff of which 
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dreams are made! Instead of thema score of ugly old Welsh women, 
with round hats, just stepping upon the bridge, are tumbling our asso. 
ciations, and their mail-clad friends, over into the black and boiling 
waters below! Let us cross the vale away from the village, keeping the 
right bank of the Dee, ascending which we lose the river for a moment. 
though, as the poet sings— 


—— “instantly again Dee's holiness begun, 
By his contracted front and sterner waves, to show, 
That he had things to speak might profit well to know.” 


Here is the consolation to the heavy hearted, to the poor, and to the 
toil-worn, who love nature, that they may enjoy these scenes, (and can be 
deprived of that enjoyment by no power save dungeon and fetter, which 
in this free country need be dreaded by none who do not deserve. them, 
save the unfortunate debtor)—if they be among the purer of man. 
kind in heart. Let this be the consolation of the wise. When all our 
sanguine dreams of hope and ambition from youth to age have ended in 
disgust, or what is better, in the experience of their worthlessness, we 
turn like the stag, to die where we were roused, in the bosom of nature, 
hugging the retirement which carries no sting to the soul as it enters the 
gates of death. Thus thought the sages of old, whom we should imitate, 
by dwelling more where we can, 


“ Like suns within, keep endless day.” 


What a pile of mountains is above, their sides showing horizontal lines 
of bluish bare rock, as if they had been erected course after course by 
giants!) We will take this path, under their shades, avoiding the fag end 
of the interloping Ellesmere canal, which has no business amid such sce- 
nery. The , a woods at the foot of the mountains on both sides are 
bounded by strips of cultivation, that interfere now and then with their 
regularity, and over all tower the round summits or peaks, the bases of 
which are clothed with heath, seeming to watch all below them, and pre- 
vent the storm from visiting the vales too roughly. 

Under long ranges of trees on our left hand, now in abrupt turns, 
in slow, or swift motion, or in giddy whirls, the Dee is seen or lost a 
hundred times. Now a long reach, like a lake gloriously blue, bursts 
upon us, and either end terminates in foliage amid a deep glen. Ever and 
anon, far off tracked upwards by the eye nearly to the clouds, clear fresh 
mountain torrents rush down as if drawn by magic to the larger stream, 
mingled with which they flow to the sea together like time into eternity. 
Proceed we onward, to where that huge mountain seems to bar out all 
further access to the mysteries of this charming vale. Now we discover 
a deep narrow, solitary “cwm" or opening, well wooded, and inter- 
spersed with shades of great luxuriance, wrapped in tranquillity asin 4 
— spot where the troubled spirit may well prepare tor a purer life 
—where 


** All is loneliness, and all is God.” 


Let us rest, and observe these pointed arches. How the light flickers 
through the loop-holes and rents of time, and the foliage entwines its 
living and luxuriant hues with antiquity and decay! It is like beauty 
enfolding corruption ; the ivy and the ash mingle their branches and ber- 
ries with mouldering fragments of cornice and capital. Not a leat stirs. 
Itis as if voice of living man had never trespassed here. This 1s the 
Abbey of Valle Crucis, or rather what remains of it, reposing in the sha- 
dow of the gigantic Bran Vaur. It is a rifled jewel of inimitable beauty; 
pensive as the highest order of beauty should be. How sweetly sad are 
those dark shadows, from the pensile ‘boughs of the trunks that grow UP 
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through the floor, amid dust which once environed mortal life. There 
where the devotee trod, and the stones were worn with the bended knees 
of supplicating man, conscious of his frailties, vegetation thrives, and 
“black melancholy sits” in death-like silence. 

Dinas Bran, whose lord reared the pile, shuts up the valley behind—the 
stillness and gloom are startling, though there is broad sunshine above 
—the heart beats quick, as if mysteries were now about to be unfolded ; 
aholy calm reigns. It is said, that over the large window an inscrip- 
tion could be traced a few years ago having the words, 


‘** Pace beata quiescat,” 


clearly legible. How applicable to the surrounding scenery, and those re- 
lics, which rest, indeed, in blessed peace! The hum of the insect alone 
comes upon the ear, with the murmur of the stream from afar. Thou 
little cheerful grasshopper art not chirping, indeed, as when earlier in 
the season— 

“Up with the day, the sun thou welcom’st then 

Sport’st in the gilt-plat of his beams,” 


But there are still living things sporting around us to embellish the 
poetry of nature, and connect insect and vegetable life during the rich 
season of the year which is closing, and to perfect the system of a thou. 
sand harmonies, although many tribes “ with vernal lives, that blossom 
but to die,” have already perished. 

Such are the companions of a lover of nature, of him who woos and 
wins her. Come to me again, thou rosy maiden of the mountain, we 
will onward together— 


« The cole aire 

That’s fall’n in love and wantons in thy haire 

Will not betray our whispers. Should I steale 
A nectared kisse, the winde dares not reveale 
The pleasure I possesse.” 





Here may we commune with our own heart, and call up the things of 
which the busy world never dreams, from the thoughts that “ wander” 
darkling “through eternity.” Who but asks himself bosom-questions at 
such moments? Every erring passion seems dead, and love and peace 
only awake: feeling is conqueror, as we gaze upon the translucent water, 
and weave visions which the gold-heaper never can see; and in ardent 
longings for what is good, call up some “ fair spirit for our minister,” 
make every pendent bough shed jewels to decorate her, and imagine that 
here we have flown away like the dove, and are at rest.“ What roman- 
tic nonsense !" exclaims the every-day reader. Be it so, we reply, what 
a sterile being is the unimaginative man—he is but half of what le seems 
to be—his existence is pure negation. 

lhere is a pretty pair of unmeaning marble lips on a face without 
expression, accusing my page of being too serious. They tell me that 
“my cue is villanous melancholy, with a sigh like old ‘Tom o’ Bedlam.” 
I do not like a chiding, even from unthinking tongues, if they be feminine, 
and lisp prettily the censures they bestow ; so we will leave the abbey to 
its solitude, and catch that reach of the Dee, where, foaming and spark- 
ling so brightly in the sun, he seems to chafe in anger the banks and 
stones which impede his return to his parent ocean. How fresh the broken 
Water sinells as it rages along, disengaging, no doubt, that air which 
Southey imagines to be the atmosphere of heaven, but which poor Davy— 
not after the sublime manner of a laureate—is content to denominate gas. 

mean that gas which sets many persons spinning like teetotums, others 
daucing, and makes all as lively as kittens. Had we but a pretty piece of 
Wax-work here from Almacks—foh! no, I mean our rosy maid of the moun- 
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tains, our damsel of the hills, fleet as a roe, elastic as a greyhound, light 
asa gossamer—we could foot it with her in our old years as vigorously 
as the best of them. O the delight of these invigorating snatches of 
youthful feeling—these backward glimpses through the chinks of time— 
these delicious penny peeps at a travelled region over which we must 
journey no more! They are of frequent recurrence when we rise with the 
sun on a fine clear warm spring morning, every tree hung with crystal, 
every shrub dropping pearls of ambrosial coolness at our feet, and the 
earth seeming to lite us along with bounds like those of Taglioni in her 
fits of most exalted saltitation, when pit, boxes, and gallery, inspirit her 
with brava! bravissima! 

Let us cross that tributary brook on its way to the Dee. What if we 
slip in from the rounded pebbles on which we tread—it is not more than 
ancle deep, and who heeds wet feet in the mountains! On then—'tis 
done with only one shoeful of the element. Now let us mount a little, 
and look at the heavenly valley from that slope near the sequestered 
church of Llantissilio. What a beautiful emblem of its simple faith is 
that building! Avaunt, pluralist! away purple prelate! this is the temple 
of the meek, humble, and poor in_ purse os spirit, of those who follow 
** Him who had not where to lay his head.” It is a fitting church for an 
apostle, not for a cardinal or archbishop. See the nook over the end, 
with its tintinabulum ; the minute aisles, the modest aspect and wooded 
recess in which it stands, and above it the fine irregular outline of the 
mountains—it breathes religious peace, and seems to call the “ weary 
laden” to its bosom. The cattle feeding on the velvet green around smell 
of the udder as I pass them, and scarcely look at me, for fear does not 
sojourn here. 

How the artist must enjoy this spot! Every step is a Claude or a Sal- 
yator, or a mixture of both. Come, point the pencil, Mr. Outline, and 
touch me off this view—just here: there, very good, but itis not the thing. 
Where are the shadows of the clouds that traverse the scene like wander- 
ing spirits? Where is that evanescent tint from the sun through the 
mountain break? It is a good picture, my friend, but it will not do. 
You are but a maker of wooden legs in place of the real flesh and blood 
supporters. Your work may do where the original is out of sight—but 
here! Put it by in your portfolio, and we will ken it again in London a 
month hence, when nature is not by to make us consider it too nicely. 

But if we linger thus, we shall never reach Snowdonia. We are but in 
the porch of the mountain mansion, gossiping with the porter. We 
might stop a week and gaze upon the splendors around. The first course 
of the feast might make gluttons of us. Let us track our way back to 
the bridge, and to mine host of the King’s Head. Llangollen is a poor 
looking place, but it harmonizes well with the surrounding scenery. 
From the church-yard the view is truly picturesque. Glorious Glyn- 
dwrdwy! noble vale of the Dee! here thou art sovereign as ever. The 
mountains put on a different aspect from hence. The rocks, woods, 
knolls, and hamlets, have changed positions, but they still breathe forth 
the essence of beauty. Meadows, and a little more of art, are seen from 
this = mingling with the wilder objects in the view. The dashing 
river below, now fantastically hurrying on, now smoothly flowing, o 
breaking over rocky ledges by foaming leaps, 


————— Now on the polish'd stones, 
It dane'd like childhood, laughing as it went, 
Then through the plain in tranquil wanderings crept, 
Reflecting every herb and drooping bud 
That overhung its quietness. 


Here is a monument erected by two old maids, who fifty years ago took 
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up their residence in this vale. Both, with a domestic, now sleep beneath 
it inthis asylum of peace. Their house, called Plas Newydd, is a pretty, 
insignificant dwelling, embosomed in trees, and shut out even from the 
town by foliage, while above tower the steep and bare hills. It has 
lately been sold for some twelve or thirteen hundred pounds, report says, 
toa “pair of roses withering on the virgin thorn,” as their predecessors 
did. Mr. Robins the auctioneer—how out of all keeping such a fellow’s 
footstep in such a spot !—has been trying to marry his own name to the 
manes of the departed daughters of Diana—to play their Endymion, in 
short, and travel together towards posterity, as long as posting bills of 
two yards length will defy time and weather. All over the principality he 
sticks them—upon ruin and rock—by romantic pass and dashing cata- 
ract—having, we suppose, made a tour in search of the picturesque for 
the sole purpose. We are not sure we did not shetwaie see one stuck 
against the survey pillar on the top of Snowdon, an achievement of which 
Colburn never dreamed in his wildest moods—the subjects of his fashion. 
able effusions, it is true, merit an inferior species of exaltation, albeit he 
has lately posted about London that he will ‘ deliver the Queen of Bel- 
rium gratis.” Mr. Robins celebrates here the praise of the finest library 
in the world, and, we believe, also the finest cellar of cordials. Poor old 
ladies! what sin had the —— of Llangollen committed, that all pic- 
turesque impressions should be polluted by the introduction through 
your executors of the hammer-demon into their vale! The sight stifled 
a thousand young associations in our brain, which else had doubtless been 
brought to bed of much that is most edifying to the world, in addition 
to these skimble-skamble scratches. We do confess those horrible pla- 
cards for a time deeply affected us and others. It was like putting 
Satan a second time into the garden of Eden. 

The Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby seem to have had no other 
motive for retirement than a harmless whim. No philosophical conviction 
of the vanity of the great world, and the benefit of retirement, in culti- 
vating the virtues of the heart, drew them away. ‘To the last they 
hankered after the fooleries and gewgaws of fashion, as it was when they 
quitted gay life. Attached by similarity of feeling at first, at last they 
grew necessary to each other's existence in their protracted years. Tad 
they been mothers of families, and educated them in retirement. to 
honour and virtue, they had better fulfilled the duties of citizens, than 
by passing life in a state nature never intended for womanhood, Mr. 
Malthus notwithstanding. They diminished none of the assumptions of 
the station to which they once belonged. Yet while they seemed to 
care nothing for the world, the world in reality did not miss them. One 
apg they merited, at least, in the good taste which selected their abode. 

t is a spot for a philosopher or a poet. It might almost make a 
Locke out of a Bond Street dandy, or change a Pelham of Long's into a 
tolerable sprig of humanity, provided the biped were kept a few months 
at first upon a brown bread regimen, and made to climb Dinas Bran be- 
fore breakfast daily to discharge the peccant humours that bemuddled 
his brain. But we have done—that excruciating auctioneer haunts us 
Robins here—Robins there—was there ever such an anomaly! We go— 
the vehicle is at the door. If we survive this sight of Hydra and Virgo in 
conjunction, why then, gentle reader,— 


“gr . 7? 
‘* To-morrow to fresh streams and mountains new ! 
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Ir was in the beginning of the month of April that T arrived, for the 
first time, in Naples. It was very late, but the night was clear, and 
for its beauty, without an equal. The horizon was golden with stars, 
and the moon, high in the cloudless heaven, was shining large, bright, 
and full, as a northern summer sun, and absolutely warming the air 
with its beams. The latter part of the road was a spacious avenue 
of elm trees overhung by vines; a light wind was whispering among 
their foliage, and a brook that glided on one side of them accompanied 
me with its murmurs; in the distance were dark chesnut woods and 
moon-lit hills, among which several nightingales were singing to each 
other. I had made a long day's journey, having set out from Terra- 
cina early in the morning—the heat had been considerable, so that I 
was somewhat fatigued, and leaning back in my soft bolstered car- 
riage, I sunk into that pleasant state of repose which is so favourable 
to reverie. This is one of the greatest luxuries of travelling—the 
road is smooth, the soft yet rapid motion of the carriage lulls the 
senses like the rocking of a cradle—by degrees your imagination 
ceases to work, or perhaps becomes entirely inactive—your heart i is 
at peace—its brood of wishes, loves, and cares, have disappeared, and 
nothing is left in it but blood and pulses, and the latter beat so calmly 
you forget that you have a heart, (what a heavenly bliss this is in our 
jarring world, but, alas! how seldom granted, ) and you sink into a 
delicious reverie, which would be sleep if your eyes were not open. 
All sorts of idle but delightful visions come upon you; the world, and 
even yourself, lose their reality: you forget that the stars are enor- 
mous suns rolling in an immeasurable empyrean at an immeasurable 
distance—they become merely small, beautiful lights, which burn for 
you alone, and are welc oming you in their mute language of long 
quivering rays from all points of the sky. Fix one more attentively 
than the rest, and you may imagine the others are jealous, so instan- 
taneously do they sparkle with redoubled intensity—you forget that 
the sun and moon are moveless in the heaven—you think they are 
following you from hill top to hill top, or from the bower of one tree 
to the howe ‘r of the other—-even the mountains, rocks, and fields, are no 
longer stationary—it is not you that are flying past them, but they who 
are advancing, and receding, and shifting, like visions seen in a dream. 
If you should happen to be a sentimental and fashionable young man, 
the possessor of a large fortune, with a relation or connexion in every 
second house in the west end of London, and at least two or three 
hundred friends at Melton, Oxtord, or in the Cuards, it would be a 
very proper hour for bitter recollections. Fling yourself back in your 

carriage—perhaps you have been in high spirits all day, delighted 
with the climate, the vivac ity of the people, and the lovely scenes 

you have passed through ; but now is the time to put on your Byronic 
mood, and see ev ery thing i in a distorted light. Call up to your ‘Tecol- 
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lection all the balls, dinners, concerts, and assemblies of the last 
season, and curse them as the most tremendous fatigues and hard- 
ships, and bewail yourself that you were forced to undergo them ; or 
muse upon the tag-rag and bob-tail of your dandy days, and be sure 
you represent them to yourself as incurable wounds, that neither 
time, nor chance, nor even death itself, can heal. Repeat to yourself 
that you never had but one friend, and him the remorseless Fates 
hurried to a premature grave—forget all the Marys, Carolines, the 
Augustas, and Georgianas, who were your alternate idols, and who 
loved you, and any one of whom you might have married, had you not 
loved so excessively in the amp, you could not be content with one 
only—forget the relays of Venuses you left behind you at Paris, 
Milan, Venice, and Florence—forget the joyous hours you passed 
with them, and addressing the moon, swear to her that your heart is 
of so constant a nature it never loved but one woman, ‘and she—so 
cruelly do the gods torment you—was the wife of another—-do not 
remember how selfish and superficial she was, and that she jilted you 
for Lord Robert—remember only that she was fashionable, and, above 
all, the wife of another, and that your reputation as a man of delicacy 
and feeling is utterly undone, if you do not become dark, savage, and 
misanthropic for the rest of your days. Now is your time for taking 
the whole universe into hatred; remember what we all expect from 
a man like you, whose conjugal dispositions have been so cruelly 
nipped in the bud, and learn your lesson well by heart: Providence, 
you know, must be frantic chance—life a labyrinth of pain—death 
eternal sleep—the sun must be too garish, and insult the insolvent 
state of man—rain fills you with horror, you really believe it is 
liquid pitch—solitude is a vulture that feeds on the soul—society 
dries up your heart with its falsity, and sears your brain with its 
malice—politics are a humbug—a public career ashes and smoke—and 
fame, psha! it is the dream of a ghost. 

It was two in the morning ere my carriage reached the barrier, 
and that once passed, how completely the scene was changed! 
As I drove through the suburbs and long streets of Naples, | found 
them choked with a swarming multitude, all apparently engaged in a 
tumult of pleasure. The whole town was heaving with agitation— 
the entire population was abroad, crowd following crowd, and group 
succeeding to group, as if they were forced by some blind impulse to 
rush perpetually up and down. The air was a moving echo of disso- 
hant sounds—shrieks, laughter, bawling, conversations, the twanging 
of the guitar, the squalls of children, the tramp of horses, and rolling 
of carriages—not a noise, even to the clink of spoons and glasses, that 
it Is possible for the human race to make, was wanting. It was a 
universal bronhaha, in which all wore, however, an air of féte. The 
cafés and ice-shops were brilliantly lighted, and filled with elegant 
company. Along the sides of the streets were ranged booths of every 
“escription: they were stuck with a profusion of lighted tapers, which 
produced the effect of a general illumination, and displayed to advan- 
<8 ‘a quantity of gaudy colours and gilding that ornamented them. 
seme overshadowed by branches of laurel, and piled with oranges and 
“mons ; glasses and tubs, containing iced water, were surrounded by 
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the poorer classes, indulging themselves in lemonade at half 
a glass. Others wreathed with artificial flowers, were stocked with 
hams, cheeses, fruit, and vegetables, and pcle méle among these were 
wine stalls, show and mountebank stands, puppet boxes, and bands of 
itinerant musicians. Besides these, I counted in my progress nine 
moveable theatres where exhibitions were performing, and thirteen 
improvisatori at so many different corners spouting verses to admiring 
fishermen, beggars, and lazzaroni. ‘The noise alone of the frying-pans 
that were at work that night in Naples would have raised a general 
alarm in the inhabitants of any other city. Each pan had its brazier 
of lighted charcoal, and its attendant old woman, frying maccaroni, 
sausages, and gourds, with such assiduity, that the air was filled with a 
hissing sound, ceaseless as the pattering of rain, or the gushing of a 
fountain. Everywhere a swarm of individuals, among whom, monks, 
priests, girls, beggars, and soldiers, were incredibly numerous, were 
circulating up and down, and crossing each other perpetually. The foot 
passengers were of the lowest orders—hundreds and hundreds of them 
clothed in a few dirty rags—but their countenances were beaming with 
hilarity, and their speech and gestures loud, free, and animated: whether 
they sat, stood, or moved about, it was with an ease and familiarity 
that showed the streets and market places were their usual homes. 
The women were surrounded by children, some at the breast, others 
clinging to their knees, or crawling on all fours, and generally half 
naked. The men were all eyes, ears, and mouths. I know not how 
otherwise to characterize them. They had assembled round the 
trying-pans—the posture of one was the posture of them all—their 
jaws open to a prodigious extent to receive the roll of maccaroni 
which was held high in the air by the right hand, and descended 
into their mouths in the sweeping circular manner that sailors employ 
to lay down a coil of ropes; their eyes were fixed on the neighbour- 
ing puppet-show, and as soon as their ears heard pronounced the 
names of Jesus or Maria, which occurred pretty often, up went the 
left hand, and off went the brown or red woollen cap which decked 
their heads. To the noise and confusion caused by this swarming 
multitude, must be added the incessant rolling of carriages; the hand- 
some ones contained the higher classes, the women all in full dress, 
and succeeding to one another like wave upon wave. The middling 
orders were whirled along in little vehicles peculiar to Naples, 
called corricoli. They are a species of gig drawn by one thin, un- 
curried horse, of the size of a tall pony; they are exceedingly small, 
scarcely accommodating two persons with ease, but the Neapolitans 
contrive to huddle in six or seven; the driver is a ragged boy, 
and sits sideways on one of the shafts; these, instead of being 
fastened to the flanks of the horse, are placed on its shoulders, 
and this, with the smallness and lightness of the vehicle, and the 
furious rate at which it is driven, gives a most break-neck 
appearance to the whole concern. I met thirty-five of these co” 
ricolt during my drive down the Toledo, the principal street ol 
Naples. They were all stuffed, as I said, with six, eight, and - 
individuals, generally singing as loud as they could, some sitting 
inside upon each others knees, some standing behind, and others 
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sharing the shafts with the driver, who cracked his whip and shrieked 
incessantly to the passengers to get out of his way. At one corner 
of the Toledo we met a funeral turning into it, and were obliged to 
draw up, with numerous other carriages, to the side of the street, to 
let it pass. There was as much show and noise in this affair of the 
dead, as there was in the living scene around it, and it looked much 
more like a triumphal procession than a funeral. A body of priests 
came first, swinging a quantity of incense, and bawling, rather than 
singing, a De profundis ; next came the bier, gay with tinsel and 
gilding; it was open, and exposed to view the body of a young 
woman, attired as if she were going to a ball, in satins, gauzes, and 
roses. The bier was borne upon a palanquin, from which descended 
an ample pall of red velvet, that fell over the bearers, and allowed 
nothing of their persons to be seen except their feet. Behind fol- 
lowed a long train of men, walking two and two, and carrying lighted 
tapers. They were the members of a religious order, or confraternity 
as it is called here; but their dress was so singular, they looked as if 
they had just come from a masquerade. It was a red sack, or domino, 
fastened round the neck and loins by white bands; two holes were 
cut for the eyes, but the rest of the head, face, and person, presented 
an almost formless mass, of a flaming red colour. Several of these 
strange figures carried a long pole, with a leather bag hung near 
the top—the bag was painted with devils, flames, and boiling lakes of 
sulphur, and the souls of the damned popping up and down from 
them like chesnuts roasting in the fire: this mysterious looking thing 
they presented continually to the crowds in the streets, and poked it 
into the windows, and almost into the noses of the spectators who 
filled them, crying with a lamentable voice, date qualche coser per le 
povere anime del purgatorio. It produced a most powerful effect, the 
men all diving directly into the pockets of their trowsers, and the 
women fumbling in their reticules; and, if 1 may judge from the 
chinking of the money, as it fell into the bags, a very ample collection 
was made. ‘The funeral had not made ten steps in the Toledo, before 
it got blocked in between the carriages and the crowd, and for some 
time could neither advance nor recede. A most disagreeable scene 
ensued. The bearers grew impatient, and attempted to force a pas- 
sage, doing it in such a rough and hasty manner, that the bier on 
their shoulders was swayed from side to side like a boat in a swell at 
sea, and the poor defunct it contained, who had hitherto lain so still, 
began to slip also from side to side, upon which the ladies in the 
nearest caleches set up loud screams, expecting every instant to see 
the dead eleganté come tumbling into their laps. How it ended I 

how not, for as it seemed to promise to be a long business, I got out 
of my carriage, and entered an opposite caffe. 

The caffés of Naples, though so exceedingly numerous and fre- 
quented, are miserable places; there are no walls painted with land- 
scapes, no ceilings with blue sky and clouds, no window frames and 
“oor posts wreathed with artificial flowers, no spacious saloons with 
silk hangings and mirrors, no seducing sofas, no showy glass and china 
and other such concomitants, which make the caffés of Paris, Venice, 
Milan, and Florence, resemble temples of pleasure. Those of Naples 
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are small, scantily furnished, and execrably filthy. During the day 
they are very dark, which serves in part to conceal their neglected 
and dirty state, but at night, when they are always. brilliantly 
lighted, it becomes glaringly conspicuous. Notwithstanding the want 
of luxury or comfort, it is in these dens that the male part of the 
population, both rich and poor, lounge away their lives. Virgil says 
the descent to hell is but too easy, and that the palaces of Pluto are 
ever open—so are the caffés of Naples—they yield free admittance 
both night and day, all the year round, and are always swarming with 
visitors. Nothing could equal the noise of tongues that reigned 
in the one I entered. I seated myself in a corner, and amused my- 
self by taking notes of the scene. Imagine a dusky, underground 
place, crowded with a hundred or a hundred and fifty men, and 
close almost to suffocation ; a billiard-table in the middle, with a party 
of players, all loudly vociferating and cursing ; (jastemmiando, as the 
Neapolitans say in their patois, for bestemmiando ;) others at small 
tables, sipping coffee or liqueurs, or demolishing ices ; a few, the only 
silent persons of the society—and to their credit be it spoken—mostly 
doctors and lawyers, smoking and reading the Giornale del Regno; 
(the only newspaper allowed at Naples, and full of incredible lies ;) 
in one corner a group of officers, roaring with laughter at the witti- 
cisms of Pulcinella, which one of their number was repeating; in 
another corner a knot of merchants, descanting at the top of their 
throats on the price of stocks; near the door a cluster of noblemen, 
who particularly struck me. They were all handsome men—any of 
them seen apart would have strongly arrested your attention, and 
seen together, they produced an ensemble that a painter would have 
given worlds to study. There was a firmness and lightness in their 
tinely proportioned forms, rarely to be met with in the northern na- 
tions ; every fibre and limb was supple and elastic, and expressed with 
astonishing grace the emotions of their minds. ‘Then the god-like 
animation of their countenances; it beamed like an inward light 
through their regular features, and seemed to enhance their pertee- 
tion; their hair of a glossy raven black, clustering and heavy in its 
beauty, the matchless splendour of their eyes, (Italian eyes are with- 
out their peer in my mind—recollect the eyes in Raphael or Dome- 
nichino’s pictures,) eyes made of impassioned beams, that reign in the 
countenance, whose every glance is full of dramatic effect, and irre- 
sistibly fascinating to the beholder. One of the youngest of the 
party, and perhaps the handsomest, was relating to the rest every 
detail of his attachment for the Marchesa F. He seemed possessed 
by such a tumultuous joy, he could not contain it, and without regard 
for the place, and the numerous strangers that surrounded him, poured 
forth his delight. He had met the Marchesa an hour ago, leaning 0m 
her husband's arm, and she had whispered him to come without fail 
next day to the confessional on the right, near the chapel of the 
mother of sinners, in the church of San Giacomo. She might as well 
have invited the whole caffé to go there, for all the people in it heard 
the hour and the place appointed; and I suppose her lover thought 
so too, for he concluded by casting his eyes all around him, and in- 
treating them, in a voice that might have been heard a mile off, © 
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keep what he had mentioned a profound secret, for that the marquis 
was as jealous as San Rocco, and as vindictive as San Ranieri, and 
were he to discover their intimacy, would certainly assassinate him, 
and send his wife to a convent. W hat reason this secret, silent lover 
had to attribute such worldly passions as jealousy and revenge to two 
of the most revered saints in the Italian calendar, I know not, but 
passionately and devoutly as the Neapolitans are attached to their saints, 
the imputation appeared to create no scandal among his listeners, not 
even in a group of priests who were close behind him, and must have 
heard every word he uttered as distinctly as I did. ‘To complete this 
picture of my ~affe, you must add a troop of beggars and shoe-blacks, 
two classes who are unfailing in their attendance in these places, and 
are both equally ragged and covered with vermin. The beggars 
made the round of the circle, and a more importunate race I never 
saw: they thrust their beseeching palms between the cups and lips 
of the coffee-drinkers, and not content with howling out their piteous 
tales, accompanied them with a complete pantomime of gestures, 
opening their mouths as wide as caverns, to show that there was no 
food in them, and clapping their stomachs with both hands, to make 
it reverberate an hollow and empty sound. For the shoe-blacks, they 
were crawling on the floor, in and out the feet of the customers, and 
blacked and brushed their boots whether they would or no. 

Before I again got into my carriage, I stood a full quarter of an hour 
examining the Toledo. It is probably the longest, largest, and hand- 
somest street in Europe, and would strike you as such could you see 
itempty; but crammed as it always is with carriages and passengers, 
it looks miserably narrow. Another cause which tends to produce 
this deception is the buildings being six or seven stories high, and 
every window having a balcony. Seen at a distance, they look like so 
many bird-cages hung out. There is no street, however populous, 
either'in London or Paris, that can convey to you a sufficient idea of 
its usually crowded state. 1 do not exaggerate when I say you might 
nearly have walked upon the heads of the people. Well might the 
poet write of it, 

Naples! thou heart of men which ever pantest 
beneath the lidless eye of Heaven. 

The houses were no less full than the streets; every balcony con- 
tained a circle of company, and through the open windows behind 
them you saw the rooms filled with guests; even on the flat terraced 
roofs, which seem to touch the sky, I discovered parties promenading 
amid the flowers, trees, and lighted lamps that adorned them. People 
here—people there—people every where. And what a drama of 
life, passion, and love, was acting among them! What burning 
words, tender glances and sighs; what music, singing, and buffoonery 
I heard ; what dark-eyed beauties and ardent lovers; what ices and 
lemonade Isaw! The Arabian Nights, which so much delighted my 
childhood, rushed full upon my mind, and I could have imagined 
myself in Bagdad on some night when the harem of the caliph, and 
indeed every other harem of the city, had been turned loose. 

Such was the aspect under which Naples presented itself to me for 
the first time. It was not the Naples I sought. My mind was full of 
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Virgil, who is said to have composed his works here, and | was all 
impatience to behold the classic sea and shores which had filled hin 
with poetic inspiration. No sooner had I lodged my caleche and its 
baggage at an inn, than I again hastened forth. 1 perceived a green 
hill that rose behind the street in which my inn was situated, and 
proceeded to mount it; I soon left houses and streets behind. and 
when I had gained its summit, and turned my face towards the quarter 
I had come from, what a panorama burst upon my view. As fir as 
my eyes could strain, I saw one vast succession of butting promon- 
tories, cloud-like mountains, and blue isles hanging over a broad ex. 
panse of sea, whose azure waves were smooth and shining as a mirror, 
I had visited almost every spot in Europe famous for its beauty; | 
had seen Mont Blanc, “the monarch of mountains,” and the vast 
caves and ice-gulfs at its feet, from whence rush the torrents that 
water many lands. I had watched the glaciers slowly creeping for- 
ward, and drawing down enormous rocks and whole forests of pines in 
their course. I had climbed its sides and visited the precipices, piled 
with domes, pinnacles, and pyramids of eternal snow, that intersect 
them. I had scaled its summit, that rises remote, serene, and almost 
inaccessible, above a thousand kindred mountains. Greece, the twin 
sister of Italy for beauty, for verdant shores and sea-girt islands, was 
not unknown to me; I had travelled also into the interior of that 
classic land, and followed the Peneus in its course as it flows in one 
bright path of effluence through the myrtle woods and _ flower- 
enamelled lawns of the vale of Tempe. I will not dwell upon the 
stern beauties of Mount Caucasus, whose savage rocks and _precipices 
are hung in mid-air, and make the brain dizzy to look at; nor upon 
the lovely Crimea, that rises soft and green from the dark Euxine, 
and invites the mariner to quit those stormy waves for the calm secu- 
rity of its olive and vine-clad havens. Neither will I describe Stam- 
boul, and the glory of its seven hills; but all these I had seen, ad- 
mired, and loved, and yet the loveliness of the Bay of Naples eclipsed 
them all. Again I must repeat, that such a vision of nodding pro- 
montories, cloud-like mountains and blue isles, and such an azure sea 
as the one before me, is not to be found elsewhere in the world. The 
scene burst like a meteor upon my sight; for some time I could 
scarcely believe it real, but took it for one of those splendid illusions 
which are seen in the heavens, when the sun is rising or setting amid 
enormous clouds, that grow and move upwards in a crowd, and image 
in their shapes mountain heaped upon mountain, and silver towers and 
battlemented crags, beyond which there appears a space of purest, 
brightest blue, that opens upon you like eternity. 

The hill on which I stood divides the town of Naples in two parts, 
the eastern and the western; it is likewise the central point of the 
bay, and commands at one view the whole of its grandeur and beauty: 
It is crowned by the castle of St. Elmo, and at its foot, which ter 
minates in a long and narrow ledge of rocks running a considerable 
way into the sea, stands the castle dell’ Uovo. Below me lay Naples, 
a smokeless city, its domes and spires occupying the two arms of the 
bay; and beyond, to my left, appeared a long line of Apennines, the 
summits of the highest covered with snow, of the lowest with chesnut 
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woods; their sides presented a magnificent buttress of lofty crags 
overgrown with wilderness, and jutting out in many shapes over 
lovely valleys, and their bases extended to the walls of the city. 
Somewhat in front of these, as if he were their sovereign, and chose 
to stand apart, rose Vesuvius, his bald and burning front contrasting 
with the snowy crests of the mountains behind him, and his side 
descending in a bold sweep to the blue pavement of the sea. The 
whole of this slope is covered with gardens, vineyards, and olive 
plantations, and such numerous casini and villas, they form a second 
Naples, or a Babylon of palaces and cities. rhe column of smoke 
exhaled from the crater was sometimes light and fluctuating, like the 
plume of a warrior waving in the wind; sometimes it rose in slow, 
steady volumes, and gave the volcano the appearance of a smoking 
altar, and then again, according to the violence of the internal impulse, 
it was vomited on high with a fierce rush, and shot with tongues of 
flame, that shed a sudden glare upon the fields below, and then reflect- 
ing themselves in the placid sea, flushed and glanced along its bosom 
like so many fiery serpents. At intervals, a deep thunder was heard 
within its entrails; the Neapolitans call it the voice of the mountain, 
anda more expressive epithet could not be found. There is something 
oracular in that hollow and cavernous sound; as it thrilled along the 
quiet sky and sea, and among the distant islands and Apennines, 
indeed much further than my ears could follow it, it seemed as if 
earth were uttering from her deepest depths some decree fraught with 
such volcanic and destructive meaning, that it filled me with strange 
and uncommunicable emotions. 

On my right was the other arm of the bay, which is entirely 
formed by Mount Pausilippo. It is covered with country houses, 
gardens, vineyards, elms, and cypresses, with here and there a palm 
tree; it rises in a headland out of the sea, and making a semicircular 
sweep behind the town, is lost in the rising masses of higher Apen- 
nines. Its base near the sea is hollowed into caverns—in these Virgil 
is said to have held his school, and from him they are called Le Seuole 
di Virgilio. Behind the long line of Pausilippo is seen at intervals 
the rugged peaks of a higher and more distant chain of mountains, 
and above its final point, just where it drops into the waves, like two 
ashen coloured clouds lying in the western sky, soar the sharp sterile 
summits of the islands of Ischia and Procida. In the middle of the 
picture lay the Mediterranean; it was sparkling in the rays of the 
sun, as it rose from behind Vesuvius, and was stretched in one placid 
expanse to the verge of the horizon, except where, in the middle of the 
bay, it broke in light foamy waves against the dark rocks of the island 
of Capri. This inhospitable-looking isle is one mass of perpendicular 
precipices : though it is twenty miles off, it almost seems to touch the 
two horns of the bay: its aspect is most formidable, you could almost 
imagine Tiberius yet inhabited it, so dark and savage does it look in 
its own nature, and doubly so when compared with the gently qui- 
Yering waves that shine around it. Some men of war at anchor, and 
some frigates hovering with outspread sails before Capri, produced a 
most picturesque effect. All these different objects of earth and 
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ocean were bathed in the morning light, which invested them with jts 
own rosy and golden beauty. 

I cannot describe the rapture this exhibition inspired me with: i 
embraced a vast extent of space, and was of the most complicated 
character. Like Praxitilis, who formed his immortal statue of Venus 
of the separate perfections of the Grecian women, so Nature has here 
assembled all those single beauties which render other sites jllys. 
trious, and combined them into a magnificent whole. At first it ap- 
peared to me like one vast and wonderful spectacle, then by degrees 
it split into a thousand smaller wonders, all equally beautiful. rial 
summits—mossy glades—dark caverns—fragrant woods—the ocean — 
a splendid capital pressed themselves one by one upon my regard and 
admiration ; and though thrown together with that careless majesty 
which is the stamp of Nature’s greatest works, were yet mingled in 
the most graceful harmony. I gazed upon the Mediterranean, and 
wondered not the Greeks should have fabled the Goddess of Love 
to have sprung from it, so transparent and bright were its waters, and 
so beautifully it faded in blue light into the heaven it reflected. J] 
gazed upon the earth, that also was invested with the girdle of Venus; 
the tallest of the myrtle trees had caught the rays of the sun, and 
glowed a star-like green above the dark foliage of the humbler myrtles 
near them; the rich tinted orange gleamed from fields of tall cool 
grass, and scented the air with its fragrance; the Indian corn waved 
its broad leaves amid anemones and narcissi; and in the distance, 
among the foldings of the mountains, the cypress and the palm rose 
high and proud from lawny dells of inconceivable verdure. Flowers 
and fruit, spring and autumn, were every where, both far and near— 
the vaporous promontories miles away, in the small rivulets which the 
Apennines poured into the sea, in the waves which were coursing one 
another in the dazzling light of morning, in the white blossoms of the 
tree beneath which I stood, all was one chain, one succession of 
beauty that held my mind in a perpetual alternation of observation 
wud admiration, and that filled my heart with hope and ecstasy. You 
will smile when I tell you that I could not help exclaiming aloud, 
“ Italy, Italy! this is Italy!” I shall never forget that morning, and 
that scene. How often had I hated life, and reproached our globe 
with being too small and miserable to satisfy our thirst for the beau- 
tiful; but whilst I contemplated this enchanting scene, I forgot the 
corroding cares, the anguish, and the pain that had beset my days. 
The strife, hatred, and uncharitableness that had so often pierced my 
bosom were as unremembered as if they had never been, the load of 
existence fell from my heart, and what a load it has been to me! 
In its place I felt an exultation and delight, an enthusiastic sense 
of happiness and praise, such as Adam doubtless felt on first opening 
his eyes in Paradise, and I breathed to the great Father who made 
me : fervent thanksgiving, that I lived and inhabited this glorious 
earth. 








